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POYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
R ENGLAND. 
LEWES MEETING. 
rugsDAY. July 3, Professor SIMONDS, of the Royal Veter- 
the sty sath ‘ pitts in the coy Hall, we Pa - 
* e Implemen ard open to e P 
wapsesbay i'r y ie a: pe ublic 
ly 15, the Implement and Cattle Yards (thrown 
iio one general show) open to the Public from 6 a.m. 
5 % the General Show of raplomentes and Cattle 
ralbAN, aly Public from 6 ae la. 
order of the Counei = 
Tendon, June 24, 1852. JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. — 
TICE is hereby given, — a VACANCY having occurred 
abel of of ASSOCLATE ENGRAV 


A mmean Meet- 





SI 
1 deliver a LECTUKE before Members of 
at 23. the Cattle Yard open in the 
ribet 
e Pavilion wane. atd p.m. Tickets, 10s. 
open to 6 a.m. to 6 P. 
ing st the ~b.- inthe County Hall, a Wa 
RAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 


ERS in consequence of the 


demise of Mr. Joun LANDSEER, wo Gentlemen, being Engravers, 
wom be inclined to offer themselves as Candidates for that 
to notify their intention, and to send speci- 

Deemed thei ir worksto the Secretary on or before the Ist of October 


“The Election will take place on the Ist of November next. 


rder of Council, 
JOHN RESCOTT KNiGHT, R.A., Sec. 


IRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 
IBITION, 1852. 

NOTICE TO ARTISTS. Be Committee have Pat satisfac- 

tion in announcing that a Society, consisting of the principal 
nhaditants of the town and neighbourhood ood, hes ‘pean formed in 
irmingham for the promotion o' Art, entitled “ The Birmingham 

why: Prize Fund Amweiet “wor ff one that a Prize of Sixty 
has been oe by. t Association to the 

at ry best Painting in Oil cont buted to the Exhibition of 
Birmingham m Society of — of the present year. The com- 


open its who, in forward ictu 
rai ey ase 3 intended 1 ee a eiehitton, ims © re 
No picture that previously exhibited, excepting in the 
london Exhibitions Sof the present year, will be’ eligible for com- 


Pictures intended for the Exhibition at Birmingham will be 
neoeived, immediately after the close of the London nee, 
the Society's Agent, Mr. Green, 14, Charles- aa Middlesex 


H 
Hon. Sec, to the Birmingh Society of Artists. 


RAWING and PAINTING. —To Scnoots 
and Orners.—Mr. TRILLIPS respectfully informs his 
ee the public that he has made arrangements for CLASS 
PUPILS at hoove or at their own residences, in OL, and WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING, embeoring Perspective, Colour, Composi- 
tion, Schools and Private upils attended within 20 
G. F. Puivwiprs, 17, Nassau-street, 


CHOOL FOR LANDSCAPE PAINTING. — 
vk ureee CLINT Bacetyne PUPILS intended for 
and masours instraction in Painting in O1L 

The s Studios are open four days in the 

contain a aad selection of materials calculated to 
he study ay of | + human = 




















Saareckes Mr. “Clint's +, form important features in the 
Fee fora Term of Three Ay x= ie on 
= eVonshire- 








V AN DSWORTH HOUSE, WANDS. 
RTH.—The MISSES DELL announce to their friends 


that the't STUDIES of the PUPILS will be RESUMED JULY 
the 19th, 1852. 


| SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCT ION. — Gentlemen 

esirous of following out a Course of SCLENTIFIC READ- 

ING and FIELD OBSER VATIONS. especially in Geology a 

Botany, may accommodated in the uy of a Professor of 
t 





OARD and EDUCATION.—A WIDOW 
ADY, of high r TAT Py. is dcptvous of TAKING 
CHARGE of TWO or THR YouNG LA IES, to be educated 
with her own family. Parents going to Thain or from any other 
cause obliged to leave their children, would find this a most desir- 
able home for them, as every attention would be paid to their health 
and religious as well as moral duties. Unquestionable references 
can be given.—Address J. D. 


., Post-office, Jersey. 


ERMAN COLLEGE for YOUNG 

LADIES.—A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, who has 
by twelve years’ residence in this country become thoroughly 
acquainted with the tendency of an English epreers ont = open, 
after the seSsammner weetion, in one of the healthiest spots in 

North-Western suburbs of ndon, an EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLIS SHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, which will combine 
the advantages afforded by schools on the Continent ia learnin, 
foreign languages practically with those of a superior Englis! 
school. The different branches of a refined education will be 
taught by masters of eminence. High references given.—For Pro- 
eee apply to Mr. Franz Thimm’s Library, 88, New Bond- 
stree 


G RAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH, 
LEI wie RE. 
Head Muster—Rev. J. G. GORDON, M.A., Cambridge, late 
c ines Master in Gholtenhee Colleg 

This School has been lately re-constituted anders new scheme, 
and will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY, AUGUST 2. Itis in- 
tended to te A domestic habits and comforts with the advan- 
tages of a public school, and to ey o' sound, moral, religious, 
and useful education at a modera’ 

, Jn the subjects taught are included the Ancient and Modern 
aud Natural eee an exten- 
aigereticl a of of English. 














8, lately erected 
for the purpose, at an an expense of bows 8. ry re is well situated 
= ornamental grounds, within half a mile ot = town, and has 

ttached to it a playground of three acres 

*“The School has two Exhibitions, of 3ul, o-year “each, at Jesus 

Oclieat, pe nmabesage. 
ead Master takes a limited number of Boarders. A con- 

akuals reduction will be made to those who join in the first 
quarter. 
bot For gpeepecinntes apply to Rev. J. G. Gorpon, M.A., Lough- 
oroug| 


DENMARK. HILL “GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

NDON, under the direction of Mr. FLETCHER 
and Mr. €. P. Ie SON, B.A., Fellow of University College, Lon- 
don, and formerly Professor ‘of General Literature in the Lanca- 
shire Independent College. 

The course of study pursued atthe above-named School is based 
onasound and thorough course of Classical and Mathematical 
Study, and will be found cemmclete = all that is essential to a 

i education. In special cases it may be partially modified, to 
meet the requirements of individual  Panils, , Particular attention 
is paid to Modern L and to Ch try, M and 
the leading branches of Physical Science. 

The ional and domestic arrangements present unusual 
facilities for elder Pupils, preparing for Oxford or Cambridge, for 
the Matriculation Examination of the University of London, or 
for the Classical ee at the Apothecaries’ ee here 
is a separate Pre 7 Desens for junior Pupils. 

_, The Papas will TLE. SSEMBI. E on FRIDAY, JULY 30.— 











on atl, 
, AUTHORS, . PUBLISHERS, 


t Designin and Lithographic es of the first class.— 
a, Amateur Artists lith ographed with economy 
and care.—Maps, Plans, and ‘Bookwor k and p 


exeented. 
$13, Strand, July 8, 1852. 





ethods and Terms may be obtained at the 
School ; or of ee Lindsay & Mason, 84, Basinghall-street ; Mr. 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and of Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, 
School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street. 





ANTED, in a Gentleman's Family (not of the 
Established Church), who reside in London for about 
eight | months of the year, a GOVERNESS capable of completing 





RAWING FROM MODELS AND 
FAMILIAR OBJECTS.—An experienced TEACHER of 
bp, a -j most satisfactory references and testimo- 


refe: 
sry of London and its vicinity to INSTRUCT 
SCH LS and AMILIES in the above-named useful and in- 


= uirement.—Apply by letter to E.58., 10€, Tachbrook- 
Rreet, surball Bri aeoreel. ’ 


ANCIENT and MODERN COINS, MEDALS, 
oan Cc. +8 Se Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
urs and yt Public in Poeral 
tenet = ov a ———- 24, 1 Galtection of the above Articles, 
val mens ne ‘Apoient and Me- 





erence being given. lec 
information Lae a promptly supplied in reply 
ve. 


RO POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
The lazge Laboratory having been re-furnished with every 
Apparatus, is now ready for the reception of Private 
ublic Classes.—Terms for a Public Class of Six Prac- 
oe Three Guineas; Private Pupils for Six Practical 

ome. 
ratory having Furnaces and Apparatus i the large 

upils to pursue their course 





and every j 








of two Young Ladies, of 16and 17 years of age. There 
- aes two younger girls who would be under hercare. She must 
epee d well-informed person, and of cultivated intellect, 


and an even and cheerful, though firm te: meet. 
Jigpensab owledge of French or Wer ae. Ob uired o1 

the ontinent, and of music, would be considered’ an advantage. 

A salary would Se given proportionate to the attainments possessed. 

Age preferred froin 30 to 35.—Letters, rape mee SEF. 
ents, qualifications, and salary expected, to be 

Roland Library, Berners-street, xford-street. 


O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, ANTI- 
QUARIUS, and LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 

Mr. F. Bion ERL begs leave ly to that, 
having d to the b of his late father, Mr. Frederick 
Shoberl, junior, he is enabled, by means of his extensive and ele- 
gant Pee to contract for all kinds of Printing 
reqnirias des correctness, and beauty of werkmanahip. on 
maoderate ay oblemen and Gentlemen who uire the 
assistance of an experienced Printer will find that — nections 
and practical knowledge will be displayed for ager f afford- 
ing the fullest satisfaction. Complete founts of Es and 
type of the léth century. Parliamentary Bills, Law-Cases, &c. 
executed on the shortest notice. 


Office, 51, Rupert-street, Haymarket. 


INE-ART MANUFACTURE, ~— EL Lxkinoton 
« Co. respectfully solicit the attention o Ge Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, A thers interested in the advance- 

















study i 

seful manner, re e su a 

. P.C.8. ACE. and Professor of Chemistry, &e. &c. 
R. L. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


[exon INSTITUTE, for Authors of 
all Classes, 30, Sack ville-street, London. —The objects of this 
fare are, the forming, with the co-o splestion of the Legisla- 
and those who ay Fetters, a Provident Fund, by means of 
rance, to be ed to Educational and other philan- 

ttropie Purposes, as wel. Ss to the ulterior Rem 5 omen of the fol- 
me = into a profession. Detailed Prospectuses may 

on. 


F. G. TOMLINS, Provisional Manager. 





—_ of British Art- Manufacture, to their pa = BB Collections 
, Vases, &c. d exclusively by them in Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold, fro from “she Antique and select Works of Modern 


ists, 
‘Also to their Artistic and Dexsatire Plate, calculated for the 
7. Sideboard, Library, Boudoi 

These productions were Saeaeee| Bo the late Great Exhibition 
pS award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
ee REGENT-STREET, 

45, MOORGATE STH br, } LONDON. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIKMINGHAM. 





Illustrated ames and Estimates supplied free of expense. 








oe Fp | wy yey oo and — hy locality. This 
e ood opportunity for a Gentlema: i $ 
health and be profitably employed at the sa mg sian, aerwesnrew 


same 
Address A.B., at the Office of the Wilts and Sireokter Standard, 
Cirencester. 


ETEOROLOGY. —NEGRETTI & ZAM- 

RA’S PATENT THERMOMETERS. — Messrs. NE- 

GReree & ZAMBRA to een, es Gentlemen and the 
pane ponsceiay th that they are now in a position to supply their 
HERMOMETERS, which are a valuable uisition 

to all persons interested in Meteorological rohes. hese In- 
struments have now been in action some months at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and have been highly spoken of by the 
Astronomer Royal in his Annoal Re ort; by the istrar-General 
in his Quarterly Report alee ty J JIG . F.RS., in 
t the suggestion of 


his Lecture delivered 

H.R.H. I t.—T. had of Dollond. St. Paul's Church- 
yard; Horne, Thornthwaite & Co, Newga’ street ; New winan, 122, 
Regent-street ; Watkins & Hill, Charing-cross ; Casella, 23, fisiton: 
garden 5 or of the Patentees and Inventors, Negretti & Zambra, 11, 


Hatton-garden. 

T OLMES’S STEREOSCOPE, with Tweive 

Diagrams, price 5s.—This Stereoscope, bei ing constructed 

under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Holmes, is not lixble 

to injure the woes. No. 2, consisting of Twelve curious Scereo- 

price 28. Tostructions given in the Art by Mr. 

8, hemist and Lecturer on Natural 

Philosophy and Chemistry, In Alfred-street, Bedford-square. A 

—— order, made payable as above, will receive immediate 
attention 


HOTOGRAPHY wr DAGUERREOTY PE. 

HOCKIN & CO., rative Chemists, 289, Strand, 

manufacture all the Reparation t. Pure Chemicals used i these 

arts. Archer's Lod! Collodion. Cameras for taking Pictures 
the ee. 


out 
Instruction in the 
Chemical Cabinets ay ‘Analysis and Gold Assaying ; instruction 
therein. 














ICROSCOPE.—TO BE DISPOSED OF,a 

very superior COMPOURD ACHROMATIC MICKO- 

SOorm constructed with every recent improvement, coarse and 

> Aden Sliding Stace, Polariscope, various Apparatus, 

Cabinet English Powers, one inch and hal aninch. Price 12l,— 

Apply to James Donson (from Andrew Ross's), Mathematical In- 
strument-maker, &e.,! 45, Fore-street, Limehouse. 


EADING FAMILIES 

are furnished with all the NEWEST ENGLISII and 
FRENCH WORKS for PERUSAL in Town or Country. Terms 
of subscription on application to Messrs. Saunpers & Urey, 
—_ Library, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; of whom may be 
pad, 


Mrs. JAMESON on the FEMALE CHARAC- 
reRe of SHAKSPERE’S PLA 
‘wo truly delightful volumes the most charming of all the 
w Re. of a charming wri iter,” — Blackwood. 


HREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PEN NY 
ARE LENT to Non-subscribers, on ORDISH’S NEW 
LIBRARY PLAN, on which SUBSCRIBERS are also supplied 
with greater liberality than ever before attempted, a small xub- 
scription of 158, annum securing the command of 30,000 volumes 
of the best Works in every department of Literature. The voatly 
Subscription of dla 6d. per annum affords still greater advan 
Pecseeesase Tuomas Orpisa, Librarian, 27, Lamb's 
uit-street. 


HEAP BOOKS. ust published, GRATIS, Part 
VIIL, Catalocus of SECOND-HAND BOOKS ‘in the 
i 1 jiteeatane, mostty in excellent condi- 
ices, by W. J. CRAWFORD, (suc- 
DOWD! is 8, . Newante: street, London. If 

Terutred by post a stamp to be f forwa 


REE TRADE in BOOKS.—Fifteen to Twenty 

per cent. allowed to the purchasers of New B (for cash) 

at MAKSHALL’s, 21, Edgeware-road. Library Subscriptions, 

One, Two, an Three to Six Guineas per Annum, entitling the 

Subscriber to all the New Works. For particulars and Lists of 

New Books apply to to W. Marsua.t, Librarian, 21, Edgeware-road , 
near to Hyde 

N 


OURS IREL wy N D. 
IRISH TOURIST TICK EES (available for a month) are 
issued at the following Stations 


Lowpon (Euston Station) os 96 
Eoixsurca, Giascow, Het, Brisrot, 

CARLISLE,QxroRD.. pe ee - 66 550 
Worcester, Chevtennam, Girovorster .. 5 15 415 0 
Biaminouam, Kucsy, Leamincton, Coven- 

TRY, LinooLn 5 50 
WotvennaMpton, Huppersrizip, Leeps, 

Suerriecp, Dersy 5 0 450 
MANcHESTER, WARRINGTON, Brox, Mac- ates 

¢ 

50 


‘on: 














ish Chops, 2nd Cinss. 
£2550 


CLESFIELD ee ° es : 
Livenroo.,Cnestzer .. 0 3 
They enable the holders to proceed to Cc shester, Bangor, ty } 

Cork, the Lakes of Killarney, and by the new and romantic ro 

of Kenmare one Glengariff, and back to the Station at which the 
icket was issued. 

bs The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 

to him, at very reduced rates, Tickets fora Tour in the County of 

Wicklow, for the journey from Dublin to Belfast, for the Excur- 

sion to the Giant's Causeway, and one from Dub lin to Galwa ay for 

the tour through Connemara. 
Every purchaser of a ticket is presented gratis, witha copy of 

o "poe Irish Tourists’ Hand-Book,’ compiled solci, for 


The fullest and most accurate information afforded a’ the 
Chester and Holyhead Company ‘3 ce, 52, Westland-row, D 2biin 
See also‘ Bradshaw's Guide,” page 123, 
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ACTORS, of ochnewtetees oeaiy. =i soaeiee good ee 
ANENT SITUATIONS appl) ing itnmediately 
and PERM a y MrT H. 
Bookseller, Strand, Londov. 

OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
STREBT only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and tain an ample assortment of every description of g 
Four Guineas each.—250, nv Oxford street, near Hyde Pa 
SUM MMER EXCURSIONS. 

Wits Compensation ror Pgersonan Iysury, 
BY RALLWAY ACCIDENT, 
The TICKETS of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
To — 1,0¢0. in a First-class Carriage, aa ore of 34. 
500. ina Second-class,, = 
EXCURSION or DOCRLE Rin ing TICKETS at Double 
e abo 
PERLODICAL TICKET s which give the Holder the option of 
and may be had (with Prospectuses containing particulars of the 
Rates) of the presineie Agents, and at the Company's Offices, 
te WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
EONARD & PEIRCE, 
The Boston Book ‘rade Sales take place semi-annually in June 
and November, Consignments to which, and tothe regular Weekly 
are awe solicited. 
Proof Engravings, Fine Water-colour Drawings, 
Pictures, &c. 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, THIS Day (July 10), and on MONDAY, 
GRAVINGS, some in beautiful Proof State, os ie Vrigii al 
Drawings — which they have been engraved by Corbould, 
raw 
Morland, Nicholson, and several finished Drawings and Sketches 
by eminent Artists of the present day ; two Paintings by Fuseli, 
Valuable Musical Library, and Musical Instruments of 
various kinds, Pianofortes, Violins, Violoncelios, &c. 
y_ Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
{Picea fllsm TH URSDAY, July 15, the VALUABLE 
deceased ; comprising Collections of Cathedral Music, Vocal Music, 
Glees, extensive Series of Euglish Songs,&c. Also several valuable 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
Very Choice Books.— Five days’ Sale. 
my Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
+191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, July 19, and four following 


HEATRICAL NOTICE.—A few LEADING 
Josern Leonann, hat United States ; Lacey, 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in UX FORD- 
con 
of the first manufactur reat variety of Dinner F previo at 
INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE, 
Duringan Exevusion or Sincie Journey by Railway. 
may be obtained at almost all the principal Railway Stations. 
Hd inaThird-class ,, 
travelling in any class Carriage, ou any Railway, are also issued, 
Uld Broad-street, London. 

L BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S, 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
Sales by Auction. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
July is, A COLLECTION of ANCIENT & ODERN EN: 
Stothard, Westall, Heath, and others; other fine ings by 
and other Pictures. 

UTTICR & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Room 
Kom ia LIB Y of an Eminent Professional Gentleman, 
Musi: instrom ents. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

of a Gentleman ‘deceased, comprisiug many 


numerous fine Books of Prints—a Series of the Archwologia to the 
Present Time, &c. : nearly all in handsome bindings. 
Catalogues will be sent on application; if in the country, on 
receipt « of six stamps. 4 vee 
Valuable Astr onomicat and other Instr uments, Lathes, §c. 
the Property of ROBERT CRICKET, Esq., of Petersham, 


R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, *, King-street, Covent- 

arden, on FRIDAY, 16th Ju ly. at 12 for 1 o'clock, an IMPOR 
PANT COLLECT ION of ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
LATHES, &c., comprising a capital 7-feet Telescope, 5§ inch aper- 
ture, moun’ on Equatorial stand, and case of Eye-pieces, with 
powers magnifying from 25 to 6.0 times, with circular wooden 

Observatory and revolving dome top—a 62 inch Telescope—a 43-i 
ditto, object-glass by Slater—3v-in. ditto by Ross—42-in. ditto oy 
Jones ; and various others by Kamsden, Dollond, Adams, &c.— 
Microscopes by Lerebour, Jones, Smith, Abrahams, &¢.—Objects 
for the Microscope—Transit Instrument—Sextants—1s-inch plate 
Electrical Machine and Apparatus— Mahogany Camera. 3-iv. lens 
—Hydrostatic Balance, by Biv~d—a 64-in. centre screw Lathe, by 
ns ge an Amateur Engineers’ Lathe by Fenn—set of Chucks 
ul and expensive Tools—Three Kifles, a double Gun, 

Pair of F Pistols, &c. 


: daisy be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale,and Catalogues 
1a 


\HE AME ERS of SINDH.—DRY LEAVES 
from YOUNG EGYPT. Third Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portraits of the Ameers and other I)lustrations, price 
his work, referred to by Lord Jocelyn during the debate on 
Sindh on the 26th, gives the fullest account of the political causes 
which led to the occupation of Sindh, as also a complete refutation 
of Sir W. Napier’s charges against the Ameers. 

“This work is eminently amusing. If Scinde were the most 
refreshing place in the worid, it could hardly have been illustrated 
with greater freshness of description.”—Caleutta ?. 

“ A very entertaining and instructive narrative it is.” 

lorning C' 

“ The work is exceedingly well written.”— Morning “Herald. 

“His descriptions are graphic, and many of the adventures re- 
corded of startling interest.”— Economist. 

“ It presents the most graphic description of our lately conquered 
provinces in the East which has yet come to us. 

“ Replete with sound argument, and Lag worthy of the calm re- 
flection of our Eastern Vicerys.”— Home News. 

tie Pleasant, lively, and informing veluaie of travelling obser- 
vation. — 

“fhe volume before us is one of those rare protections, and 
apart from its literary merits, which ave th 
of information it contains, make the publication one of cates value 
to all who take any interest in Indian effairs The author has a 
keen sense beth of the picturesque and the ludicrous, and there is 
araciness and égnee air about some of his sketches which put us 
in mind of * Bu '— Datly News. 

_tantens J. wl 8, Leadenhall-strect. Andersen, Man- 
chester, 





OMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY, by 
G. H. LEWES, continued weekly in THE “ LEADER” 
NEWSPAPER eee, Saturday, price Sixpence. 
e. No. 7, Wellington-street, Strand. 
The “ Leade: ot this day contains the Poarteenih Article of 
this Series—* ‘The Science of Life.’ 


Price 3d., or 5a. for 25 copies for distribution am 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-o' 





Cottage 
ce order 
we eaponanence <3 t R= aan 

parties in the country w esire it can have 
a six stam) ‘in addition to the cost of the 
ah pace 10 | eases ree by post. The cost of a single 
copy, free by post, is 7d. 


THE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF 


GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. 

Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 70,000 have 

already been sold. 


the 
a 


Inpex oF THE Contents :— 




















African Lilies Ppatios 
gapanthus 
Anemones Polyanthus 
Annuals Otatoes 
Apples } Privet 
Apricot } Pruning 
Auriculas | Propagate by cut- 
Beans tings 
Pyracantha 
erry Radishes 
Black F Ranunculus 
Books, int of, for Cot- | Raspberries 
tagers Rhubarb 
Rockets 
Bo ae Rue 
—— pw Kustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts Sage 
or . (BefSina 
ulbs spe 
Cabbage Saxifrage 
Cactu 8 Scarlet Runver 
a ri a . e.. ~ 
Campanulas sich waders Daisy or Thrif 
a — Select -_ 
Cauliiowers ect Vegetables 
Celery —_ Fruit 
Ghervies Slugs 
China Asters Snowdrops 
China Ros Soups 
Chrysanthemums, Spinach 
shinese Spruce Fir 
Chives pur | ae 
bp : itew 
emetis 
Collinsias Strawberri 
Coleworts Summer Savory 
Cress Sweet Williams 
Creepers oon p etgee 
Crocus 
Gown, Emperials Tigridia Pavonia 
Cu Transplanting 
po nee ma of Flow- Tree lifting 
—- wa ahy indows Ponies 
Danii ae Vegetable Cookery 
Dai: » 4 w > ‘8 Looking- 
D re “tooth Violets | Pelargoniums 
Exhibitions, pre- | Perennials Verbenas 
paring articles for | Persian Lris Vines 
perme, as protection | Petuni Virginian Stocks 
Phlox Wallfiowers 
F ruit Cookery Pigs Willows 
Fuchsias Pinks Zinnias 








Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


Published by J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 


being sent tothe Publisher, James Mattuews, at the Office of | 
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REVIEWS 


The Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 


Wuex ‘The Antiquary’ was published, the 
world of readers, disappointed on finding 
in the new novel no hero or heroine of the same 
quality as Fergus and Flora M‘Ivor—and no 
scene of breathless interest to correspond with 
those in the Kaim of Derncleugh—were for a 
moment cold to the racy humour of Monkbarns, 
the spectral remorse of Elspeth, and the indepen- 
dant vagabondism of Edie Ochiltree. The cri- 
ticism was, that the third Waverley Novel was 
inferior to its predecessors, because it was unlike 
them—and that the “Great Unknown” had 
“written himself out,” because he had produced 
astory in a new manner, worked out by new 
creations.—Some temporary judgment of the 
kind, for similar reasons, may possibly be passed 
n ‘The Blithedale Romance.’ Nevertheless, 
Hawthorne’s third tale, in our judgment, 
the seal on the reputation of its author as 
the highest, deepest, and finest imaginative 
writer whom America has yet produced. Long 
ago, ere the ‘“Twice-told tales” were 
collected, when we were tracing the anonymous 
author of ‘ David Swan’ through the periodicals 
of the New Country, we were convinced that Mr. 
Hawthorne might become such a man.—It is 
with more than ordinary satisfaction, then, that 
we record his having justified that belief. He 
does not appear to be either spoiled or rendered 
inert by his success, so hardly won and so pa- 
tiently waited for. He is courageous, versatile, 
sdlicitous to attain the highest artistic finish 
while he preserves his individuality—and, what 
isas much to the purpose, his nationality. 

This ‘ Blithedale Romance’ is eminently an 
American book ;—not, however, a book showing 
the America of Sam Slick and Leather-Stocking, 
—the home of the money-making droll rich in 
mother-wit, or of the dweller in the wilderness 
rich in mother-poetry.—Mr. Hawthorne’s Ame- 
rica is a vast new country, the inhabitants of 
which have neither materially nor intellectually 
as yet found their-boundaries,—a land heaving 
with restless impatience, on the part of some 
among its best spirits, to 11. | new ideas 
in new forms of civilized life. But Mr. Haw- 
thorne knows that in America, as well as in 
worlds worn more threadbare, poets, philoso- 
phers and philanthropists however vehemently 
seized on by such fever of vain-longing, are 
forced to break themselves against the barriers of 
Mortality and Time—to allow for inevitable ex- 
ceptions—to abide unforeseen checks,—in short, 
to re-ccommence their dream and their work with 
each fresh generation, in a manner tantalizing 
to enthusiasts who would grasp perfection for 
themselves and mankind, and that instanta- 
neously.— The author’s sermon is none the less 
asermon because he did not mean it as such. 
He must be fully believed when he tells us 
that, while placing the scene of his third 
tale in a Socialist community he had no in- 
tention of pronouncing upon Socialism, either 
in principle or in practice. Mr. Hawthorne's 

face assures us that he conjured up his vision 
of Brook Farm, Roxbury, merely as a befitting 
sene for the action of certain beings of his 
mind, without thought of lesson or decision on 
4 question so grave and complex. This, how- 
ever, makes him all the more valuable as a 
witness. The thoughtful reader will hardly 
fail to draw some morals for himself from a tale 
which, though made up of exceptional per- 
pr is yet true to human characteristics 
and human ‘feelings, and pregnant with uni- 








versal emotion as well as with deep special 
meaning. 

The imaginary narrator, a ‘“ minor poet,”’ is the 
least earnest of the four persons who complicate 
and divide the interest of thisromance. Though 
his heart is, like theirs, staked in the game, 
gain or loss is of less mortal moment to him 
than to his companions. He can observe the 
strife of passions, and write a ballad over the 
killed and the wounded. We note this pecu- 
liarity in Miles Coverdale, as illustrating Mr. 
Hawthorne’s fine dramatic sense of what is fit 
and probable. ‘ The Blithedale Romance’ could 
not have been told either by Hollingsworth 
the rugged, self-engrossed philanthropist, or 
by Zenobia the gorgeous theatrical beauty who 
aspired after female emancipation, or by Pris- 
cilla the pale, nervous somnambule.—The last 
paragraph has but arg orgs | sketched the 
dramalis persone :—but let it pass. Three 
of these, the Poet, the wealthy and sumptuous 
Zenobia (who was, to boot, a woman of genius), 
and the one-idead Philanthropist, joined the 
experimental community at Blithedale, in weari- 
ness at the plight of old society, and in hope of 
being able to originate some state more Para- 
disaic and productive of good to all and to each. 
We must, by extracting a passage or two, show 
in how shrewd yet how loving a spirit Mr. 
Hawthorne deals with the fulfilment of such 
a project. Here is the first Socialist supper 

arty.— 

“ We all sat down—grisly Silas Foster, his rotund 
helpmate, and the two bouncing handmaidens, in- 
cluded—and looked at one another in a friendly but 
rather awkward way. It was the first practical trial 
of our theories of equal brotherhood and sisterhood ; 
and we people of superior cultivation and refine- 
ment (for as such, I presume, we unhesitatingly 
reckoned ourselves) felt as if something were already 
accomplished towards the millennium of love. The 
truth is, however, that the labouring-oar was with 
our unpolished companions; it being far easier to 
condescend than to accept of condescension. Neither 
did I refrain from questioning, in secret, whether 
some of us—and Zenobia among the rest—would so 
quietly have taken our places among these good 
people, save for the cherished consciousness that it 
was not by necessity, but choice. Though we saw 
fit to drink our tea out of earihen cups to-night, and 
in earthen company, it was at our own option to use 
pictured porcelain and handle silver forks again to- 
morrow. This same salvo, as to the power of re- 
gaining our former position, contributed much, I 
fear, to the equanimity with which we subsequently 
bore many of the hardships and humiliations of a life 
of toil. If ever I have deserved (which has not often 
been the case, and, I think, never), but if ever I did 
deserve to be soundly cuffed by a fellow-mortal, for 
secretly putting weight upon some imaginary social 
advantage, it must have been while I was striving to 
prove myself ostentatiously his equal, and no more. 
It was while I sat beside him on his cobbler’s bench, 
or clinked my hoe against his own in the corn-field, 
or broke the same crust of bread, my earth-grimed 
hand to his, at our noon-tide lunch. The poor, 
proud man should look at both sides of sympathy 
like this.” 

At a later page we find the following.— 

“ On the whole, it was a society such as has seldom 
met together; nor, perhaps, could it reasonably be 
expected to hold together long. Persons of marked 
individuality—crooked sticks, as some of us might 
be called—are not exactly the easiest to bind up 
into a fagot. * * The peril of our new way of life 
was not lest we should fail in becoming practical 
agriculturists, but that we should probably cease to 
be anything else. While our enterprise lay all in 
theory, we had pleased ourselves with delectable 
visions of the spiritualization of labour, It was to 
be our form of prayer and ceremonial of worship. 
Each stroke of the hoe was to uncover some aro- 
matic root of wisdom, heretofore hidden from the 
sun. Pausing in the field, to let the wind exhale 
the moisture from our foreheads, we were to look up- 





ward, and catch glimpses into the far-off soul of 
truth. In this point of view, matters did not turn 
out quite so well as we anticipated. It is very true 
that, sometimes, gazing casually around me, out of 
the midst of my toil, I used to discern a richer pic- 
turesqueness in the visible scene of earth and sky. 
There was, at such moments, a novelty, an unwonted 
aspect, on the face of Nature, as if she had been 
taken by surprise and seen at unawares, with no 
opportunity to put off her real look, and assume the 
mask with which she mysteriously hides herself from 
mortals. But this was all. The clods of earth which 
we so constantly belaboured and turned over and 
over, were never etherialised into thought. Our 
thoughts, on the contrary, were fast becoming clod- 
dish. Our labour symbolised nothing, and left us 
mentally sluggish in the dusk of the evening. Intel- 
lectual activity is incompatible with any large amount 
of bodily exercise. The yeoman and the scholar— 
the yeoman and the man of finest moral culture, 
though not the man of sturdiest sense and integrity 
—are two distinct individuals, and can never be 
melted or welded into one substance.” 

The reader is not, however, to imagine 
that ‘The Blithedale- Romance’ is a cold or 
prosy essay, done up after the fashion of a gilt 
pill, with a few incidents enabling the reader 
to swallow its wisdom. Though rich in thought 
and suggestion, the tale is full of mystery, sus- 
pense, and passion, exciting the strongest inter- 
est. Besides Zenobia, Hollingsworth, and the 
Poet-narrator, the Blithedale Community includ- 
ed, as we have said, the timid, pale girl Pris- 
cilla,—who appeared to have dropped into the 
midst of it from the clouds, and who joined the 
company with no idea higher or more general 
than that of satisfying her own heart’s yearn- 
ing for shelter and escape. Stern and self- 
engrossed as was Hollingsworth—nay, because 
of his stern earnestness,—he contrived to fasci- 
nate both Zenobia and Priscilla: the former re- 
solving to place her wealth at his disposal,— 
the latter submitting her heart to him long ere 
she guessed that it was gone from her. The 
two women were thus brought into unconscious 
rivalry: and excellently true to nature is the 
manner—as tender as it is real—in which Mr. 
Hawthorne manages to maintain the individuality 
of each. We do not remember any study of 
the passionate woman of genius, in which her 
whole heart-struggle is so distinctly portrayed, 
without the impression of what is unfeminine 
and repulsive being produced as this of Ze- 
nobia. It had been es nature all her life to 
act from impulse. As the story proceeds, we 
are allowed to learn how at an earlier period 
of her youth she had been enthralled by an 
evil spirit in the shape of a semi-scientific 
charlatan. By strange, yet not unnatural 
chance, this same diabolical Professor Wester- 
velt had also gained a hold upon Priscilla at an 
earlier period of her history. Knot is tied to 
knot, Gos looped to thread in the web of 
perplexity by Mr. Hawthorne with an art which 
cannot be too highly praised,—and which suc- 
ceeds in working up the reader’s interest to the 
highest possible point. So admirable, too, is 
his whole conception and management of the 
crisis, that we are strongly tempted to break 
our rule of not forestalling interest in the reader 
by exhibiting the scene. We shall prefer, how- 
ever, two or three other extracts, which will 
indicate that Mr. Hawthorne, as a master of 
descriptive style, or of the power of excitin 
curiosity and emotion, has made progress, if 
that were needed. The first is, an American 
tavern interior.— 

“ Being tolerably well acquainted with the old 
man’s haunts, I went, the next day, to the saloon of 
a certain establishment about which he often lurked, 
* * At my first entrance, old Moodie was not there. 
The more patiently to await him, I lighted a cigar, 
and establishing myself in a corner, took a quiet, and, 
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by sympathy, a boozy kind of pleasure in the cus- 
tomary life that was going forward. The saloon was 
fitted up with a good deal of taste. There were pic- 
tures on the walls, and among them an oil-painting 
of a beef-steak, with such an admirable show of juicy 
tenderness, that the beholder sighed to think it merely 
isionary, and incapable of ever being put upon a 
gridiron. Another work of high art was the life-like 
representation of a noble sirloin ; another, the hind- 
quarters of a deer, retaining the hoofs and tawny fur; 
another, the head and shoulders of a salmon ; and, 
still more exquisitely finished, a brace of canvas-back 
ducks, in which the mottled feathers were depicted 
with the accuracy of a daguerreotype. Some very 
hungry painter, I suppose, had wrought these sub- 
jects of still life, heightening his imagination with 
his appetite, and earning, it is to be hoped, the privi- 
lege of a daily dinner off whichever of his pictorial 
viands he liked best. Then, there was a fine old 
cheese, in which you could almost discern the mites; 
and some sardines, on a small plate, very richly done, 
and looking as if oozy with the oil in which they had 
been smothered. All these things were so perfectly 
imitated, that you seemed to have the genuine article 
you, and yet with an indescribable ideal charm : 

it took away the grossness from what was fleshiest 
and fattest, and thus helped the life of man, even in 
its earthliest relations, to appear rich and noble, as 
well as warm, cheerful, and substantial. There were 
pictures, too, of gallant revellers—those of the old 
time—Flemish, apparently—with doublets and 
slashed sleeves—drinking their wine out of fantastic 
long-stemmed glasses; quaffing joyously, quafting 
for ever, with inaudible laughter and song, while the 
Champagne bubbled immortally against their mus- 
taches, or the purple tide of Burgundy ran inexhaust- 
ibly down their throats. But, in an obscure corner 
of the saloon, there was a little picture—excellently 
done, moreover—of a ragged, bloated, New England 
toper, stretched out on a bench, in the heavy, apo- 
plectic sleep of drunkenness. The death-in-life was 
too well portrayed. You smelt the fumy liquor that 
Your only comfort 


had brought on this syncope. 
lay in the forced reflection, that, real as he looked, 
the poor caitiff was but im»ginary—a bit of painted 
canvas, whom no delirium tremens, nor so much as a 


retributive headache, awaited, on the morrow. By 
this time, it being past eleven o'clock, the two bar- 
keepers of the saloon were in pretty constant activity. 
One of these young men had a rare faculty in the 
concoction of gin-cocktails. It was a spectacle to 
behold, how, with a tumbler in each hand, he tossed 
the contents from one to the other. Never convey- 
ing it awry, nor spilling the least drop, he compelled 
the frothy liquor, as it seemed to me, to spout forth 
from one glass and descend into the other, in a great 
parabolic curve, as well defined and calculable as a 
planet’s orbit. He had a good forehead, with a par- 
ticularly large developement just above the eyebrows; 
fine intellectual gifts, no doubt, which he had edu- 
cated to this profitable end,—being famous for nothing 
but gin-cocktails, and commanding a fair salary by 
his one accomplishment. These cocktai!s, and other 
artificial combinations of liquor (of which there were 
at least a score, though mostly, I suspect, fantastic 
in their differences), were much in favour with the 
younger class of customers, who, at furthest, had 
only reached the second stage of potatory life. The 
stanch old soukers, on the other hand,—men who, 
if put on tap, would have yielded a red alcoholic 
liquor by way of blood,—usnally confined themselves 
to plain brandy-and-water, gin, or West India rum ; 
and oftentimes they prefaced their dram with some 
medicinal remark as to the wholesomeness and sto- 
machie qualities of that particular drink. Two or 
three appeared to have bottles of their own behind 
the counter; and, winking one red eye to the bar- 
keeper, he forthwith produced these choicest and 
peculiar cordials, which it was a matter of great in- 
terest and favour among their acquaintances to obtain 
a sip of.” 

Here is another scene—which might have 
been fancied yet more intractable to the Ro- 
mancer,—in which the modern supernatural tone 
attained by merely the legitimate exercise of 


simple narrative art is nothing short of mas- 
terly.— 





which almost every village has now its own, de- 
dicated to that sober and pallid, or rather drab- 
coloured, mode of winter-evening entertainment, 
the lecture. * * On the autumnal evening which 
I speak of, a number of printed handbills—stuck 
up in the bar-room, and on the sign-post of the 
hotel, and on the meeting-house porch, and distri- 
buted largely through the village—had promised the 
inhabitants an interview with that celebrated and 
hitherto inexplicable phenomenon, the Veiled Lady! 
* * There was a great deal of talk going on 
near me, among a knot of people who might be con- 
sidered as representing the mysticism, or rather the 
mystic sensuality, of this singular age. The nature 
of the exhibition that was about to take place had 
probably given the turn to their conversation. I 
heard, from a pale man in blue spectacles, some 
stranger stories than ever were written in a romance; 
told, too, with a simple, unimaginative steadfastness, 
which was terribly efficacious in compelling the audi- 
tor to receive them into the category of established 
facts. He cited instances of the miraculous power 
of one human being over the will and passions of 
another; insomuch that settled grief was but a shadow 
beneath the influence of a man possessing this po- 
tency, and the strong love of years melted away hike 
a vapour. At the bidding of one of these wizards, 
the maiden, with her lover’s kiss still burning on her 
lips, would turn from him with icy indifference; the 
newly-made widow would dig up her buried heart 
out of her young husband's grave before the sods had 
taken root upon it; a mother, with her babe’s milk 
in her bosom, would thrust away her child. Human 
character was but soft wax in his hands; and guilt, 
or virtue, only the forms into which he should see fit 
to mould it. The religious sentiment was a flame 
which he could blow up with his breath, or a spark 
that he could utterly extinguish. * * The audience 
now began to be impatient; they signified their desire 
for the entertainment to commence by thump of 
sticks and stamp of boot-heels. Nor was it a great 
while longer before, in response to their call, there 
appeared a bearded personage in oriental robes, 
looking like one of the enchanters of the Arabian 
Nights. He came upon the platform from a side- 
door, saluted the spectators, not with a salaam, but a 
bow, took his station at the desk, and first blowing 
his nose with a white handkerchief, prepared to 
speak. * * The Professor began his discourse, ex- 
planatory of the psychological phenomena, as he 
termed them, which it was his purpose to exhibit to 
the spectators. There remains no very distinct im- 
pression of iton my memory. It was eloquent, in- 
genious, plausible, with a delusive show of spirituality, 
yet really imbued throughout with a cold and dead 
materialism. I shivered, as at a current of chill air 
issuing out of a sepulchral vault, and bringing the 
smell! of corruption along with it. He spoke of a 
new era that was dawning upon the world; an era 
that would link soul to soul, and the present life to 
what we call futurity, with a closeness that should 
finally convert both worlds into one great, mutually- 
conscious brotherhood. He described (in a strange, 
philosophical guise, with terms of art, as if it were a 
matter of chemical discovery) the agency by which 
this mighty result was to be effected; nor would it 
have surprised me, had he pretended to hold up a 
portion of his universally pervasive fluid, as he affirm- 
ed it to be, in a glass phial. At the close of his ex- 
ordium, the Professor beckoned with his hand—once, 
twice, thrice—and a figure came gliding upon the 
platform, enveloped in a long veil of silvery white- 
ness. It fell about her like the texture of a summer 
cloud, with a kind of vagueness, so that the outline 
of the form beneath it could not be accurately dis- 
cerned. But the movement of the Veiled Lady was 
graceful, free, and unembarrassed, like that of a per- 
son accustomed to be the spectacle of thousands; or, 
possibly, a blindfold prisoner within the sphere with 
which this dark earthly magician had surrounded 
her, she was wholly unconscious of being the central 
object to all those straining eyes. Pliant to his ges- 
ture (which had even an obsequious courtesy, but at 
the same time a remarkable decisiveness), the figure 
placed itself in the great chair. Sitting there, in such 
visible obscurity, it was perhaps as much like the ac- 
tual presence of a disembodied spirit as anything 
that stage trickery could devise. The hushed breath- 


“ The scene was one of those lyceum-halls, of | ing of the spectators proved how high-wrought were 
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their anticipations of the wonders to be performey 
through the medium of this incomprehensible cre. 
ture.” 

Yet more thrilling and darker is the follow; 
fragment from a night-piece which shows the 
search made for one of the Bfithedale commy. 
nity, who was missing under circumstances 
which suggested a terrible foreboding — 


“When our few preparations were completed, we 
hastened, by a shorter than the customary route 
through fields and pastures, and across 4 portion of 
the meadow, to the particular spot on the river-bant 
which I had paused to contemplate in the course of 
my afternoon's ramble. A nameless presentiment 
had again drawn me thither, after leaving Elio; 
pulpit. I showed my companions where I hag 
found the handkerchief, and pointed to two or thre 
footsteps, impressed into the clayey margin, and 
tending towards the water. Beneath its shallow 
verge, among the water-weeds, there were further 
traces, as yet unobliterated by the sluggish current, 
which was there almost at a stand-still. Silas Foste 
thrust his face down close to these footsteps, and 
picked up a shoe that had eseaped my 
being half embedded in the mud. ‘ There's a kid 
shoe that never was made on a Yankee last,’ ob 
served he. ‘I know enough of shoemaker's craft te 
tell that. French manufacture; and, see what 
high instep! and how evenly she trod in it! There 
never was a woman that stept hansomer in her shoe 
than Zenobia did. Here,’ he added, address 
Hollingsworth, ‘ would you like to keep the shoe?’ 
Hollingsworth started back. ‘Give it to me, Foster’ 
said IJ. I dabbled it in the water, to rinse off the 
mud, and have kept it ever since. Not far from this 
spot lay an old, leaky punt, drawn up on the oo 
river-side, and generally half full of water. It 
served the angler to go in quest of pickerel, or the 
sportsman to pick up his wild ducks, Setting this 
crazy bark afloat, I seated myself in the stern with 
the paddle, while Hollingsworth sat in the bows with 
the hooked pole, and Silas Foster amidships witha 
hay-rake. ‘It puts me in mind of my young days} 
remarked Silas, ‘ when I used to steal out of bed tego 
bobbing for horn-pouts and eels. Heigh-ho!—well, 
life and death together make sad work for us all! 
Then I was a boy, bobbing for fish; and now Im 
getting to be an old fellow, and here I be, groping 
for a dead body! I tell you what lads, if I thought 
anything had really happened to Zenobia, I should 
feel kind 0” sorrowful.’—‘ I wish, at least, you would 
hold your tongue,’ muttered I. The moon that 
night, though past the full, was still large and oval, 
and having risen between eight and nine o’clock, now 
shone aslantwise over the river, throwing the high, 
opposite bank, with its woods, into deep shadow, but 
lighting up the hither shore pretty effectually. Not 
a ray appeared to fall on the river itself. It lapsed 
imperceptibly away, a broad, black, inscrutable 
depth, keeping its own secrets from the eye of man 
as impenetrably as mid-ocean could. ‘ Well, Miles 
Coverdale,’ said Foster, ‘you are the helmsma. 
How do you mean to manage this business?! 
shall let the boat drift, broadside foremost, past that 
stump,’ I replied. ‘I know the bottom, having 
sounded it in fishing. ‘The shore, on this-side, after 
the first step or two, goes off very abruptly; and 
there is a pool, just by the stump, twelve or fiftee 
feet deep. The current could not have force e 
to sweep any sunken object, even if partially buoy- 
ant, out of that hollow.’—‘Come then,’ said Silas; 
but I doubt whether I can touch bottom with this 
hay-rake, if it’s as deep as you say. Mr. Hollings 
worth, I think you'll be the lucky man to-night, such 
luck as it is.’ We floated past the stump. 
Foster plied his rake manfully, poking it as far as he 
could into the water, and immersing the ¥ 
length of his arm besides. * * Once, twice, thriee, | 
paddled the boat up stream, and again suffered itt 
glide, with the river's slow, funereal motion, dow 
ward, Silas Foster had raked up a large mass of 
stuff, which, as it came towards the surface, loo 
somewhat like a flowing garment, but proved to be 
a monstrous tuft of water-weeds, Hollingsworth 
with a gigantic effort, upheaved a sunken log. 
once free of the bottom, it rose partly out of wate 
—all weedy and slimy, a devilish-looking 
which the moon had not shone upon for half a 
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aed — then plunged again, and eullenly 
gtamed to its old resting-place, for the remnant of 

Long a8 are the above remarks and selections, 
they are far from illustrating all the phases of 
appeal to admiration and sympathy exhibited 
in this remarkable book of a remarkable writer. 
We have no fear as regards its ultimate fate in 
this country,—and much hope that its writer 
yill make many more additions to the treasury 
of Fiction.—His tales, as we have already said, 
ge national while they are universal,—his sen- 
woes are pregnant with meaning,—and his 
style is rich an original. 





Fortnight in England in 1849—{ Veertien 
4 Dagen in Engeland, §c.]. By Dr. E. Troost- 
ing. Dordrecht, Lagerweij. 
Tats little volume, in which, modestly disguised 
an assumed name, a worthy Dutch Professor 
tills what he saw in England during a fort- 
ight’s visit—invited by the Birmingham meet- 
ing of the British Association in 1849—would 
hardly claim attention in virtue of its subject 
done, There are, however, better reasons for 
iving it a word or two of friendly notice. Of 
al our Continental friends, the Dutch, although 
among the nearest at hand—our counterparts 
insome of the best qualities of national character 
and habits, and the most closely connected with 
win certain political relations through more 
than one eventful period of history—seldomer 
amounce their presence amongst us, whether in 
person or with their books, than any of our other 
i This cannot arise from estrange- 
meaton either side; on the contrary, whenever 
individual representatives of the two nations 
meet, a sympathy is discovered which attests a 
common feeling in many things, based on old 
foundations in either country, and far more inti- 
mate than it is usual to find elsewhere. English- 
men who have visited Holland will bear witness 
that in no part of the Continent have they found 
domestic life in essentials so like their own as it 
isin the quiet, well-ordered, Dutch households ; 
ad report the high standard of cultivation, the 
sedateand kindly manners—far alike from churl- 
ishness and from grimace—the solidity, the good 
taste, and the comfort which they have admired 
when fortunate enough to gain access to the 
interior of social life in the Netherlands. Nor 
can the Hollander find himself so much of a 
siranger in Londen as in Paris or in Vienna. 
Many of our peculiar tastes are akin to his own. 
Our national character has grown, like his, from 
areot of self-reliance,—and drew life from the 
tir of freedom in the contest with natural dis- 
advantages, quickened by Industry, the mother 
of all useful arts. Nor can he forget the 
tays when England and Holland were the only 
ines where speculative thought and religious 
dence could find refuge; and how the 
costant intercourse between the bearers of 
light in both departments then made them one 
country to the best minds of Europe. The 
modern differences which accidents of site 
ad fortune have produced in the manners 
iad social progress of the two kingdoms, are in 
great part superficial;—and the denizens of each, 
a brief introduction, may still shake hands 
like old friends, who have many precious me- 
monies of the past, not a few present feelings, 
and a good stock of well-founded mutual regard 
Mcommon. How is it, then, that our neigh- 
bours should so rarely remind us of their vicinity ? 
may be assured that the disposition to give 
nem a cordial welcome is not wanting on this 
tide of the Channel. 
We are glad to observe that Dr. Troosting 
wems to have had some experience of this truth 
‘ing his short visit,—and that he read such 
signs as fell in bis way in the sense con- 





veyed above. As to the rest, his book, clear and 
artless, is alively journal of his proceedings, first 
in London,—then at Birmingham, and m excur- 
sions from thence, in company with others of 
the learned company assembled there, or alone. 
He describes the persons who most impressed 
him, the scenes and sights that pleased him best : 
—among which latter Coventry, Kenilworth, 
Warwick Castle, and Oxford have each a pil- 
grimage and a record. Nor are minor objects 
overlooked in the intervals of higher excitement. 
There are, especially, deliberate and judicious 
notices de re obsonarid; proving that this in- 
teresting chapter of our aaily life was studied 
with particular gusto, and,—we are glad to find, 
on the whole with approving appetite. —The 
final impression resulting from these and other 
details of the book is of more importance to us. 
It is to the effect, that the England of to-day is 
more of a terra incognita in Holland than 
it ought to be. It seems not a little strange, 
indeed, to find our ways noted down by a visi- 
tor from Rotterdam as minutely as though the 
distance between the Texel and the Thames 
were half a world’s length. There is every 
reason to desire an improvement in the social 
and literary intercourse on both sides that would 
render such descriptions unnecessary. 





The Conquerors of the New World and their 
Bondsmen: being a Narrative of the prin- 
cipal Events which led to Negro Slavery in 
the West Indies and America. Vol. II. 
Pickering. 

In the second volume of his work the author 
continues the story of American discovery and 
colonization from the establishment of Darien 
to the colonial doings of Las Casas. It opens 
with an account of the Indian races as they 
existed at the period of the first invasion of the 
white men,—of their-physical structure, their 
ideas and beliefs, their habits and traditions, — 
so far as these things can be found set down in 
the earlier Spanish writers. The materials of 
this survey are not very abundant,—and the 
sources of information are liable to suspicion. 
But so far as the facts are now ascertainable, 
the writer comes to the conclusion that the 
native tribes of South America were at that 
time capable of conversion and civilization,— 
and that, consequently, an order of humanity has 
been unnecessarily and under a false pretence 
swept from the face of the earth, and their inhe- 
ritance given up to strangers. 

Our historian is not often excited :—his nar- 
rative is indeed tame enough to grow mono- 
tonous after a little reading. But it is clear that 
his sympathies are with the weaker and the 
losing party. He rather likes in his quiet way 
to see an Ojeda or a Vasco Nuiiez beset with 
toils and difficulties,—and when a marauding 
band of Spaniards are cut off from their com- 
rades and shot down with poisoned arrows, he 
openly rejoices. He is not, however, peculiar 
in this avowed leaning in favour of the victims 
of superior power, energy and civilization :—of 
late years many intellectual currents have set 
in the same direction. In defiance of such 
teachers as Mr. Carlyle and his followers, we 
have seen a change in the literary and popular 
estimate of the value of success. Schoolboys 
now side with Hector rather than with Achilles. 
Maturer minds do justice to Hannibal even 
when their praises are given at the cost of 
Fabius and Scipio. More popular consideration 
is shown to the weak, the oppressed, the unsuc- 
cessful,—and we have one contemporary writer 
who is formally devoting himself to the vindica- 
tion of ‘unsuccessful great men” from the 
neglects of mankind. It is in a spirit akin to 
this that our author has conceived and executed 
this volume of his ‘Conquerors of the New 





World and their Bondsmen.’ The conquerors 
sometimes excite his admiration,n—more fre- 
quently his scorn; his abiding sentiment is with 
the bondsmen,—and it is this fact which lends 
to the work its principal novelty and charm. 

Our author has but little descriptive power. 
Beside the narrative of Robertson, the story as 
here told appears dry and lifeless; but what 
is wanting in vividness, eloquence and passion 
is compensated for in part by skilful grouping of 
details, and in part by the simple touches of 
humour and of sentiment—the admirable notes 
and definitions—for which this writer is dis- 
tinguishable among his literary peers. In our 
extracts we shall pay little attention to the story 
as a whole,—having in our review of the first 
volume [ Athen. No. 1088] pointed out the cha- 
racteristic merits and defects of our author's 
mode of treating his theme,—but shall pick out 
such thoughts and incidents as may interest 
our readers apart from the general context. 
The volume opens with this paragraph on 
“History.” — 

“The course of history is like that of a great river 
wandering through various countries; now, in the 
infancy of its current, collecting its waters from 
obscure small springs in splashy meadows, and from 
unconsidered rivulets which the neighbouring rustics 
do not know the name of; now, in its boisterous 
youth, forcing its way straight through mountains ; 
now, in middle life, going with equable current busily 
by great towns, its waters sullied yet enriched with 
commerce ; and now, in its burdened old age, making 
its slow and difficult way with great broad surface, 
over which the declining sun looms grandly, to the 
sea. The uninstructed or careless traveller generally 
finds but one form of beauty or of meaning in the 
river: the romantic gorge or wild cascade is perhaps 
the only kind of scenery which delights him. And 
so it has often been in our estimate of history. Well- 
fought battles, or the doings of gay courts, or bloody 
revolutions, have been the chief sources of attraction ; 
while less well-dressed events, but not of less real 
interest or import, have often escaped all notice.” 

The substance of what our author says of the 
aborigines at the moment of the discovery of 
America by Columbus may be given in a few 
lines.— 

“ The outward appearance of the Indians was pre- 
possessing ; they had a mild expression of counte- 
nance, a gentle smile, a beautiful form, with good 
complexion and softness of body, and a general 
gracefulness of movement. In many parts of Ame- 
rica, the manners, and perhaps the whole aspect of 
the people would have given you the notion of per- 
sons of decayed fortune, who had once been more 
prosperous and formidable than they were now, or 
who had been the off-shoot of a more defined and 
forcible people. These nations had probably tra- 
velled much, whether they had come from Judea or 
Pheenicia (as some have said); or, as I should say 
was most probable, if I were called upon to pronounce 
some opinion on the matter), from Eastern Asia and 
the adjacent islands. The rumour of a del was 
largely current in some parts of the Indies. Then 
the singular correspondence, in point of length, of the 
Mexican year, 365} days, with that of the Egyptians, 
the five complementary days, corresponding to the 
epagomena of the Memphian year, the resemblance 
of the Teocalli, or God-houses, to the temple of 
Jupiter Belus, with many other strange resemblances 
in rites and modes of thought and expression, almost 
compel us to give a common origin to these nations 
of the New World and to the Eastern nations of the 
old world. In some of the Indian tribes things were 
to be found which reminded the traveller of the 
highest products and the highest thoughts of civiliza- 
tion. Hieroglyphics, statues, carvings, pictures, works 
of metal, and delicate fabrics of cotton, attest this. 
Various kinds of bread were to be seen among them, 
and not unskilful modes of cultivation. In dances 
and in songs they excelled. Moreover, some of the 
most elevating and some of the most subtle and far- 
fetched notions that have ever entered into the minds 
of men, were to be found domesticated amongst the 
Indians. ‘Thus prayer, prophecy, monastic life, the 
confession of sin to appointed confessers, the immor- 
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tality of the soul, and hopes of a future state of 
bliss, belief in witchcraft, and the propitiation of idols 
by living sacrifices—the deepest thoughts and the 
wildest superstitions—were not unknown in the New 
World.” 


Our author quotes from Kingsborough’ssplen- 
did work on the Antiquities of Mexico some 
very curious and striking prayers which were 
used by the natives in their religious solem- 
nities :—from which, however, we can extract 
only a short paragraph.— 

* The next prayer is that of a king, or governor, 
upon his election, in which, after celebrating the 
greatness of God and debasing himself before Him, 
saying that he deserves blindness of his eyes and 
crushing of his body (a confession which, many 
rulers might make after they have had the govern- 
ment), he goes on to say, that he it is who requires 
to be governed, and that the Lord must know many 
to whom he could confide this charge of govern- 
ment ; but since ‘ you are determined,’ he says, ‘ to 
put me as an object of scandal and laughter for 
the world, let your will be done."—‘ Peradventure,’ 
he exclaims, ‘you do not know whol am. After 
that you know what person I am, you will seek an- 
other, depriving me of the government, being weary 
of enduring me. Perchance,’ he adds, ‘it is a 
dream, or as when one rises from his bed in his 
sleep, this thing which has happened to me.’ The 
prayer then proceeds, as the prayer of a ruler natu- 
rally would do, against war and against pestilence, 
and speaks of former rulers, and if I understand it 
rightly, of their joys and privileges in heaven; and 
then he comes to speak of his own inferiority, how 
he has no possibility of ruling himself, how he is in 
darkness, how he isa heap of refuse inacorner. ‘ Be 
gracious, therefore, O Lord,’ he exclaims, ‘and give 
me a little light, if it be no more than so much as a 
glow-worm which moves by night throws out from 
itself, that I may find my way in this dream and 
this sleep of life, which lasts as a day, where there 
are many occasions for stumbling, and many things 
to give occasion for laughter, and other things that 
are as a rugged road, which have to be passed by 
leaping.’ He concludes by saying, ‘Our Lord most 
gracious, you have made me sit in your seat and 
be your instrument of voice (vuestra flauta) without 
any desert of my own; and afterwards he adds, 
* Although I am a poor creature, I wish to say that 
unworthily Iam your image, and represent your per- 
son, and the words which I shall speak have to be 
held as your words, and my countenance to be 
esteemed as your countenance, and my hearing as 
ycur hearing, and the punishments that I shall ordain 
have to be considered as if you ordained them; where- 
fore, I pray you, put within me your spirit and your 
words, that all may obey, and that none may be able 
to contradict.’ ’’ 

To which follows this characteristic obser- 
vation :— 

“ After reading such prayers as the above, which 
at any rate have some grandeur in them, it is im- 
possible to help smiling when some Spanish narra- 
tor, who has been commenting upon the folly and 
idolatry of the Indians, shows himself to be the 
very child of superstition, telling you perhaps how 
an evil spirit who was kept in durance by an English 
monk, promised, if released, to give him figs at 
Christmas, and accordingly brought figs from the 
Indies at that time, for which the evil spirit received 
his liberty.” 

After this episode in his work, our author 
descends into the underwoods,—where it is very 
difficult to make way, and almost impossible 
for our purposes to follow him. He is con- 
scious, however, of his difficulties. ‘‘ This nar- 
rative,” he pauses to exclaim, “is exceedingly 
tangled, but unavoidably so; if events would 
have happened more neatly, they would have 
been more pleasant and easy to wo hg but they 
obstinately persist in being very confused.’’ We 
must, however, detach one paragraph from the 
mass of context as an example of our author’s 
mode of treatment ;—and for this purpose we 
select the account of Vasco Nufiez’s discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean:—next to the discovery of 





Columbus the greatest event of those times in 
the New World.— 

“Early in September, 1513, he set out on his 
renowned expedition for finding ‘the other sea,’ ac- 
companied by a hundred and ninety men well armed, 
and by dogs, which were of more avail than men, 
and by Indian slaves to carry the burthens. He 
went by sea to the territory of his father-in-law, King 
Careta, by whom he was well received, and, accom- 
panied by whose Indians, he moved on into Poncha’s 
territory. This Cacique took flight, as he had done 
before, seeking refuge amongst his mountains; but 
Vasco Nuiiez, whose first thought in his present un- 
dertaking was discovery and not conquest, sent mes- 
sengers to Poncha, promising not to hurt him. The 
Indian chief listened to these overtures, and came 
to Vasco Nuiiez with gold in his hands, It was the 
policy of the Spani Jer on this occasion 
to keep his word: we have seen how treacherous he 
could be when it was not his policy; but he now did 
no harm to Poncha, and, on the contrary, he secured 
his friendship by presenting him with looking-glasses, 
hatchets, and hawks-bells, in return for which he 
obtained guides and porters from among this Cacique’s 
people, which enabled him to prosecute his journey. 
Following Poncha’s guides, Vasco Nufiez and his 
men commenced the ascent of the mountains, until 
he entered the country of an Indian chief called 
Quarequa, whom they found fully prepared to resist 
them. The brave Indian advanced at the head of 
his troops, meaning to make a vigorous attack ; but 
they could not withstand the discharge of the fire- 
arms ; indeed, they believed the Spaniards to have 
thunder and lightning in their hands—not an un- 
reasonable fancy—and flying in the utmost terror 
from the place of battle, a total rout ensued. The 
rout was a bloody one, and is described by an author 
who gained his information from those who were 
present at it, as a scene to remind one of the sham- 
bles. The king and his principal-men were slain, to 
the number of six hundred. In speaking of these 
people, Peter Martyr makes mention of the sweet- 
ness of their language, and how all the words might 
be written in Latin letters, as was also to be remarked 
in that of the inhabitants of Hispaniola. This writer 
also mentions, and there is reason for thinking that 
he was rightly informed, that there was a region, not 
two days’ journey from Quarequa’s territory, in which 
Vasco Nujiez found a race of black men, who were 
conjectured to have come from Africa, and to have 
been shipwrecked on this coast. Leaving several of 
his men, who were ill, or over-weary, in Quarequa’s 
chief town, and taking with him guides from this 
country, the Spanish commander pursued his way 
up the most lo/ty sierras there, until, on the twenty- 
fifth of September, 1513, he came near to the top of 
a mountain from whence the South Sea was visible. 
The distance from Poncha’s chief town to this point 
was forty leagues, reckoned then six days’ journey, 
but Vasco Nufiez and his men took twenty-five days 
to do it in, suffering much from the roughness of the 
ways and from the want of provisions. A little before 
Vasco Nufiez reached the height, Quarequa’s In- 
dians informed him of his near approach to it. It was 
a sight which any man would wish to be alone to see. 
Vasco Nuiiez bade his men sit down while he alone 
ascended and looked down upon the vast Pacific, 
the first man of the old world, so far as we know, who 
had done so. Falling on his knees, he gave thanks 
to God for the favour shown to him in his being the 
first man to discover and behold this sea; then with 
his hand he beckoned to his men to come up; when 
they had come, both he and they knelt down and 
poured forth their thanks to God. He then ad- 
dressed them in these words: ‘ You see here, gentle- 
men and children mine, how our desires are being 
accomplished, and the end of our labours. Of that 
we ought to be certain, for, as it has turned out true 
what King Comogre’s son told of this sea to us, who 
never thought to see it, so I hold for certain that 
what he told us of there being incomparable treasures 
in it will be fulfilled. God and his blessed Mother 
who have assisted us, so that we should arrive here 
and behold this sea, will favour usthat we may enjoy 
all that there is in it.’ Every great and original 
action has a prospective greatness, not alone from 
the thoughts of the man who achieves it, but from 
the various aspects and high thoughts which the same 
action will continue to present and call up in the 








minds of others to the end, it ma : 
And so a remarkable event may go pete 
and more significance. In this case, our knowleip 
that the Pacific, which Vasco Nuiiez then beheld 
occupies more than one half of the earth’s surfy 
is an element of thought which in our minds jj 

up and gives an awe to this first gaze of hig 
those mighty waters. To him the scene Might no 


at that moment have suggested much more than i 


would have done to a mere conqueror ; indeed, 
Peter Martyr likens Vasco Nujiiez to Hannibal shoy 
ing Italy to his soldiers.” ‘ 

When completed, this will be a useful work: 
—and we should be willing to see it proceed 
with greater rapidity. 





The Soul in Nature: with Supplementa . 
tributions. By Hans Chetinn Bing 
Translated from the German by Leonora and 
Joanna B. Horner. Bohn. 

Tuk experimental philosopher, trying nature by 
those mechanical appliances which have resultej 
from the efforts, long continued, of huma 
thought, sees in the combinations of the e.. 
ments much to admire, —and his deduction; 
from observation and experiment prove th 
existence of the utmost harmony throughoy 
every section of creation. It is rare, however 
that the mind devoted to the search afte 
Nature’s secrets can advance to a consideration 
‘of “the spiritual in the material” which reves 
itself in each phenomenon of existence, Cop. 
tent with having proved that a drop of water is 
a compound of two dissimilar gases, held in 
combination by a mysterious power, which we 
endeavour to express under the vague term of 
Chemical Affinity,—such a mind reposes upm 
that striking fact. Again, —having observed 
that falling drops of this transparent fluid, 
assume the form of spheres—and referred this 
fact to certain laws of aggregation and of gravi- 
tation,—the physicist mechanically admires the 
delicate adjustment of powers, the equilibrium 
of forces, by which order is so universally mair- 
tained. 

If, however, the experimental phil 
have within him the elements of Poetic though, 
how far higher do his contemplations soar!— 
how much wider is the range of his search!— 
In the great discoverer of Electro-Magnetism 
we have this remarkable combination of 
Gazing at the drops which fall back from: 
fountain jet into its basin, Oersted exclaims— 
“It is wonderful what a sum of inner life lie 
concealed in this fountain !’—and in that one 
expression he explains the meaning of his ‘Sal 
in Nature.’ This is yet more fully expressedin 
the following fine thoughts.— 

“ The laws of Nature in the external world are the 
same as the thoughts within ourselves. The forme 
are the eaternal thoughts which science unfolds, a 
by which all things are regulated, though they ae 
unconscious of it themselves; the latter are the sam 
eternal thoughts, but produced in ourselves. Thu, 
wherever a variety of natural laws co-operate unde 
one governing unily, we find everywhere a fulnes d 
ideas; and I maintain that our inner sense, which 
constructed in conformity to the same laws, col 
prehends this as the Beautiful. * * While the fow- 
tain floats before our senses, in some degree a3 & 
image, though at the same time the falling drops a 
constantly leaving their position, and are succeeded 
by fresh ones, the light naturally comes to us with 
all the tremulous motion which the reflection from 
incessantly changing objects must produce. I # 
not only mean the change of the position which t 
drops sustain ; there are besides two other circul 
stances to consider,—one, is the frequent change “ 
form in every drop from inward vibrations, and whi} 
occur so rapidly that the impressions they produc 
are indeed undistinguishable, but which give a pec 
liar character to the reflected light; the other con 
in this, that the series of drops are really compo 
of large drops, and very small intervening ones. 
eye thus receives a complete series of inwardly ¢ 
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ions, which in nowise resemble those 
ced-by transparent and immovable bodies. * * 
ithout a previous sense of the inner life of reason, 
that which might otherwise be called beautiful would 
bedead. That which is full of life arouses it in our- 
selves; and this feeling of life appertains to the 
complete enjoyment of beauty. What a rich variety 
of inward activity we beheld in that fountain,—were 
this to be separated from it, all besides would leave 
but a faint impression!” — ; 

Oersted was an experimental Philosopher and 
a profoundly contemplative Poet. He would 
watch with unwearying exactness the minute 

rations of creation—and glance at once with 
a Poet’s eye to their connexion with such sub- 
lime phenomena as ‘offer a complete world of 
beauty.” Pondering over the mysterious cir- 
culation of Electricity along a wire, the Danish 
osopher advanced to the a of Electro- 
agnetism,—and gave to the world the germ 
which has ripened into the Electrical Telegraph. 
The same searching mind noticed a peculiar 
deflexion in a falling stone,—of which Sir John 
Herschel said,—‘* These recondite and remark- 
able powers went almost to the extent of 
iging them to alter their views on the most 
ordinary laws of force and of motion.”—So 
ninutely scrutinizing was Oersted, that even the 
slow changes of mercury in hermetically sealed 
tubes of glass was a subject of his earnest atten- 
tion. He saw in these experiments a clue to 
those mysterious operations which appear to 
nd on the mere influence of surfaces on each 
end which are intimately connected with 
the molecular forces that determine the con- 
ditions of matter,—but of which we are _pro- 
fondly ignorant. Rarely is it that we find this 
peculiar and valuable qualification united 
inthe same mind with most of the higher poetic 
cements ;—but it was so in him of whom the 
English philosopher already named said with 
more than his usual enthusiasm—‘ To look at 
his calm manner, who could think that he 
wielded such an intense power, capable of alter- 
ing the whole state of science, and almost con- 
ing the knowledge of the world?” 

This illustrious Dane combined in a peculiar 
manner that condition of the Grecian mind 
which displayed itself in giving to te | object 
in nature an ideal expression—in peopling the 
inorganic masses of the mountains, and the 
organic creations which form the vegetable 
vesture of the earth, with beautiful spiritualities 
—with that close system of inductive search 
which decomposes and combines—which tries 
and tortures by analysis and by synthesis the 
characteristic philosophy of modern Europe.— 
Dersted was, we repeat, a Poet, and in the 
fullness of his soul he often gave to his thoughts 
the prescribed poetic forms. From his Essay, 
‘The Relation between Natural Science and 
Poetry,’ we select the following lines; which, 
ithough imperfectly rendered by the transla- 
tors, will convey an idea of the characteristics 
ofthis highly gifted mind.— 

—— Call on the souls of men long dead, 
And through the telescope let them behold 
Valleys and mountains on the pale moon’s face :— 
Moons circling other planets far removed. 
let the astonished gazers turn and look 

Upon the spangled heavens, there to discover 

Thousands of blazing suns, encircled by 

Companions numerous ; then, if amidst 

This region infinite, the spirits there 

Should, prophet-like, a race of beings behold 

ling for mental power, knowledge divine, 

Would they with longing eyes seek for the steeds 

Which draw Apollo’s car, or wish to see 

with her hunting spear and nymplis ?— 
Oh! they would gladly in that hour renounce 

, and Nymphs, fair guardians of the stream, 
Could they, like us, behold the hidden course 
Of Nature, which provides the flowing spring, 
Bedews the grass, where we may almost hear 
The breathing of the silent, scented flower ; 

where the sage may trace the active cause 
Of things with life replete. 
The work before us consists of a series of 
ys and Lectures in which from time to 





time the poet-philosopher of Denmark has put 
forth his views. The general character of these 
will be best understood by a statement of a few 
of the main divisions and of some of the sub-sec- 
tions :—-The Spiritual in the Material; consist- 
ing mainly of two views of the world, the one 
proceeding from the consideration of the Spiri- 
tual, the other from that of the Material, which 
must be reconciled.—The Comprehension of 
Nature by thought and imagination; which 
argues—as we think, correctly—that “the 
struggle commonly prevailing between the 
comprehension of Nature by the understanding 
and by the imagination is the result of a defec- 
tive education.”’—Superstition and Infidelity in 
their relation to Natural Science. The Cultiva- 
tion of Science considered as an exercise of 
Religion.—The relation between Natural Sci- 
ence and Poetry forms a subject of the most 
careful consideration :—and the remaining sec- 
tions of the work, although of a miscellaneous 
character, being Lectures delivered on various 
occasions and Essays written for particular ob- 
jects, are impressed with that deep-seeking spirit 
which desires to extract the Beautiful from every 
branch of Natural Philosophy. 





Collectanea Antiqua, Etchings and Notices of 
Ancient Remains, illustrative of the Habits, 
Customs, and History of Past Ages. By C. 
Roach Smith, Esq. F.S.A. Vol. II. J. R. 
Smith. 

Tuts production affords another proof of the 
desire of individuals to set up for Senate as 
antiquaries and archeologists, instead of uniting 
in one body for the accomplishment of a com- 
mon end by common means. The power 
which might be commanding by its concentration 
is thus broken up into separate parts, and little 
or nothing is accomplished beyond the attain- 
ment of some trifling personal distinction, of 
small comparative value even to those who 
have made such exertions to procure it. The 
editor of the work before us is a man of deserved 
reputation as an intelligent and zealous hunter 
after British, Anglo-Saxon, and Romano-British 
relics; but his talents and his perseverance are 
to a great extent thrown away, while thus 
labouring apart from many who could give him 
most useful assistance, and now and then per- 
haps obtain for him the satisfaction and encou- 
ragement to be derived from wider circulation 
and more prominent success. We do not doubt 
the disinterestedness of his views and the sin- 
cerity of his love for pursuits of the kind,— 
which merit all approbation; but we think he 
would do better, and we are sure he would do 
more, if he divided his toils and his troubles 
with others, and attempted in combination what 
he is not likely to accomplish by his own unaided 
labours and researches. 

We have no intention to dispute the learning, 
the industry and the ability displayed in the 
‘Collectanea Antiqua.’ The second volume is 
in most respects equal to the first,—but we see 
no sufficient reason why the essays which it 
contains should have been published by them- 
selves. We learn from his title-page that Mr. 
Smith is a member of various Societies; and if 
he really desire—as we doubt not he does— 
that what he writes and what he collects should 
have as much influence as the subjects can 
command, why should he not have printed the 
contents of his book under the sanction of some 
of the associations to which he is attached? We 
see the initials F.S.A. after his name; why 
should not the papers on the Roman Villa at 
Hartlip—on the remains discovered near Col- 
chester—on Anglo-Saxon antiquities found in 
Kent, Suffolk, and Lancashire—and some others 
of the same character—have been printed in the 
‘Archzologia’? While Mr. Smith would thus 





have secured to himself a more extended range 
of readers, his productions would~have come 
out with the additional weight belonging to a 
chartered body formed expressly for the pro- 
motion of that science to which the author feels 
most devotion. 

Mr. Smith’s notion is, that “ genuine arche- 
ology has in no way been promoted either by 
the Government or by Societies.”” We may 
naturally ask, then, in the first place, why does 
he belong to so many Societies? In the next 
place, we may inquire, why Societies have not 
ss what is called “genuine archeology”? 

ndisputably, one main reason is, that many of 
the members, instead of looking to the increase 
of the power of the whole body, have en- 
deavoured to make it a medium for the attain- 
ment of their own particular purposes; and 
when the author in our hands talks so emphati- 
cally about the nomination of a Government 
Commission he seems to forget in how many 
instances, without doing the slightest public 
good, Commissions have been made the means 
of gratifying private ambition. He forgets, too, 
the right that every Government has to inquire, 
of those who are urging upon them such a 
course, whether in fact it is necessary,—recol- 
lecting how many associations have been formed 
in all corners of the empire to do that by direct 
means which Government is called on to effect 
by means that in nineteen cases out of twenty 
have led to no other result than the expendi- 
ture of public money for the benefit of pretenders. 

Besides individuals who with fewer preten- 
sions than our author are toiling by themselves 
and on a smaller scale, not only are there, as 
our readers know, two bodies of archeologists, 
(one calling themselves an Institute and the 
other an Association,) which have assumed a 
sort of separate existence, but in different parts 
of the kingdom bodies of gentlemen have been’ 
invited toinvestigate matters connected with local 
antiquities and to publish their transactions. This 
is clearly as it should be :—local societies or local 
committees for the collection of local history 
and antiquities are an essential part of a com- 

lete archzological organization. But such 
oe bodies cannot be expected to have much 
influence beyond the limits to which their labours 
are restricted. If any general and important 
question relating to archzology happen to arise, 
they are necessarily almost powerless from want 
of extended union; and what we would sce 
brought about is, a concentration of the sepa- 
rate forces of these distinct bodies in the hands 
of the one Society which has received the formal 
sanction of the Crown, and has been acting 
under it during the last century. Local asso- 
ciations are capable of affording most valuable 
subsidiary aid,—and should act in connexion 
and direct concert with the Antiquaries of Lon- 
don. This chartered body, consistently with 
the spirit of the times and the requirements of 
circumstances, has now opened its doors widely 
to the admission of all who are interested in 
archeological pursuits, but who might find it 
inconvenient to — the high terms 
formerly demanded. ‘This first step has, our 
readers know, our warm approbation,—and we 
have little doubt that it will be followed by others 
which shall give to members residing at. any 
distance a due share of influence in the proceed- 
ings. Let, then, all these distinct associations, 
merging their local pursuits, and combining for 
the promotion of common interests, be affiliated, 
as it were, with the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, and act in sympathetic union. Our 
object is neither to aggrandize the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, nor to diminish the 
strength of the antiquaries of any other part of 
the empire, but to give weight and importance 
to all by the junction of their now scattered 
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forces:—to give to all the aid of each, and to 
each the weight of all. Communication, whe- 
ther by post or in person, even with remote 
parts of the empire, is now so easy, that the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries in the 
metropolis might easily enlarge its basis, and 
include members who, from residence in the 
provinces, have not hitherto taken any part in 
its proceedings. 

Into the particular contents of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s new volume we do not enter, because, 
however creditable, it does not present any very 
novel features. Indeed, the information which it 
supplies regarding fragments of tessellated pave- 
ments, pottery and glass, are not very different 
from the knowledge displayed on the same sub- 
jects in the previous volume, and in many other 
works of the kind. ‘The most novel portion is 


the Preface; and from it we make a short quo- 
tation, in which the writer enforces the fitness of 


appointing a Royal Commission,—a question to 
which we have already adverted.— 

“ The statistics of our national antiquities should 
be one of the first objects of a Parliamentary com- 
mission ; for we must first know what we really pos- 
sess, before we can tell what should be preserved. 
A good and complete register of the various classes 
of ancient remains extant throughout the country, 
would at once secure the safe custody of many which 
are in daily peril, because it is known that if they 
are pilfered or destroyed they will not be missed. 
To complete a measure so extensive and affecting 
private interests, an act of Parliament would be 
required, and nothing short of legislative enactment 
can be conceived adequate to meet the emergency. 
One of the necessary consequences would be a mu- 
seum, in the several rooms of which would be brought 
together, not a heterogeneous mass of objects of all 
ages and countries, collected without judgment and 
without any definite end, but national antiquities 
and those of neighbouring countries which are either 


identical or which serve to illustrate and explain | 


them. ‘They should be arranged by a system of 
double classification, to show at a glance their epoch 
and parentage, and also the localities where they 
were discovered. Copious entries should be made 
of the particulars connected with the discoveries. 
Such an institution, under the control and guidance 
of a Parliamentary Commission, and perfectly free 
and independent of all existing Societies and esta- 
blishments and their influences, might be made truly 
worthy the country and subservient to the best pur- 
poses of good education.” 

Mr. Smith talks of a “ legislative enactment” 
as if it were only a matter of “ ask and have.” 
An act of parliament is not so easily procured ; 
and of a Commission, without the most stringent 
and compulsory regulations, the effect would, 
we fear, rather be to retard than to promote the 
objects in view, The manner in which matters 
of the kind have hitherto been conducted in 
some of our great national institutions gives us 
little hope that public interests would not be 
compelled to give way to private influences. 
We should fear that appointments might be 
filled up, not from the competence of candidates, 
but from the power of individual nomination. 





Hungary in 1851: with an Experience of the 
Austrian Police. By Charles Loring Brace. 
Bentley. 

Mr. Brace is an American, who, having arrived 

at Vienna in the spring of 1851, in the course of 

a general European tour, conceived the idea of 

travelling into the interior of Hungary, for the 

purpose of obtaining information about the state 
of that country, then just prostrated by the 
blow which followed the War of Independence. 

With some difficulty he obtained a passport 

from the Director of the Austrian Police; pro- 

vided with which, he sailed down the Danube, 
passing Komorn and Gran,—stayed some little 
time at Pesth,—and then advanced into the 


He mixed much with Hungarians of all classes, 
and had better opportunities of seeing the coun- 
try and ascertaining the condition and senti- 
ments of its inhabitants than had fallen to the 
lot of any English or American tourist since 
the re-establishment of the Austrian rule. The 
account which he has given of his travels is very 
interesting; and they who desire to obtain a fair 
and clear glimpse of the condition, material and 
moral, of the Hungarian people in their present 
state of subjection, cannot do better than read 
it. The author writes in the spirit of an Ame- 
rican citizen, but with great moderation, good 
sense, and candour; so that the impressions un- 
favourable to Austrian rule in Hungary made 
by the book are not the result of Transatlantic 
prejudice or enthusiasm, but of considerate ob- 
servation. 

All have heard of the dastardly indignity in- 
flicted by the Austrian military authorities on 
Madame Maderspach; but the details given by 
Mr. Brace in the following passage will be new 
to most readers.— 

“ Among the other victims of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, there still lives in Pesth the lady who was 
scourged by Austrian soldiers—Madame Maderspach. 
I have met several who have seen her, and the 
account they give of the affair is as follows:—She 
was a lady of fortune and rank, residing in Sieben- 
biirgen, in the south-eastern part of Hungary. Her 
husband was an officer in the Hungarian army, and 
she herself naturally sympathised with his party, and, 
it is said, frequently entertained Bem and the officers 
under him in a very hospitable manner. This had 
exasperated the Austrians, and when. at length, they 
occupied that part of Hungary, they were quite 
ready for any severities against her. Unfortunately 
for her, her tenantry made some celebration at the 
time, and burned (she stated, without her knowledge) 
the Emperor Francis in effigy! She was at once 
seized, and, at the command of the Austrian officer, 
made, ‘to run the gauntlet,’ or the ‘ Gassenlauf,’ as 
they called it. I gained some acquaintance with 


prison, as it was applied to all the thieves and 
deserters of the regiment every Saturday afternoon. 
The custom is, usually, to call out three hundred 
men, who form two rows, one hundred and fifty on a 
side. Each man is to be provided with a tough, 
limber stick. The criminal,a hardy, strong man, 
commonly, is stripped to the waist, and made to 
walk leisurely through at the beat of the drum. If 
any one in the line neglects to lay on, as hard as he 
can, he gets ‘ five-and- twenty’ himself. 
rally calculated that a strong man, sent through this 
lane four times, if he has strength enough to get to 
the end, will die within a few hours. This was 
Madame Maderspach’s punishment, though with 
generous consideration for her sex, the ‘run’ was 
probably limited to once through! The effect upon 
the proud, high-born lady was to drive her into in- 
sanity. The news of such a public, brutal indignity 
on his wife, so affected the husband that he shot 
himself through the brain. And, to entirely hush 
up the matter, the only survivor, a young son, was 
drafted into the Austrian army in Italy asa common 
soldier, where he is still. The whole deed seems to 
have come, if not directly from Haynau, at least 
from his general orders, The poor lady lives still 
in Pesth, in a half-crazed condition. It is said, 
after Haynau’s tremendous flagellation by the Lon- 
don brewers, some one sent her a paper, containing 
an account of it; and that she kept it for days in 
her bosom, wet with her tears! Somehow or other, 
she obtained, too, a piece of one of the brooms with 
which he was beaten, and maniac-like, she has made 
a bracelet of it, which she now wears. The Hun- 
garians assert that this instance of Madame Mader- 
spach is only one of several similar.” 

Everywhere in Hungary, both in Pesth and 
among the Bauer population of the interior, Mr. 
Brace found universal hatred of the Austrians 
and universal dissatisfaction with their govern- 
ment. Nor did he find, as he expected, a people 
overawed and dispirited by their past mis- 





interior as far as Debreczin and Grosswardein. 


this Austrian punishment while in the Gros Wardein | 


It is gene- | 


fortunes. On the contrary, he was struck every- | 


where with the erect, manly, in 
bearing of the men—alike proprietors and 
sants,—the courageous hope with which 
looked forward to a better day,—and the 
ness with which, despite all the dangers of the 
police espionage, they asserted in practice thei 
old Hungarian right of free speech. Even at 
Pesth he found it so.— 
“ The whole society of Pesth, even in this its time 
of depression, is exceedingly pleasant for the st 
| Despite the German influence upon it, and the fac: 
| that almost all intercourse is in the German lan 
| the people have preserved their genuine Hungarian 
| traits, The traveller feels at once he is in a different 
| atmosphere from that which fills the German circles 
| There is a life,a kind of stormy eloquence, about 
| the conversation, such as you never meet in Ger. 
; many. The people do love to talk, and j 
| talk very well. Such noisy coffee-houses I have not 
| seen in Europe. Then one is conscious at once of 
being in society where wit is in vogue much more 
than in Germany: keen, lively wit it is too. A joke 
against Austrian stupidity goes over Pesth with the 
quickness of thought. But such a nation of 
as they seem, from what one sees in the capital! The 
waiter who brings your coffee in the morning makes 
a speech ; the clerk in the coach-office, where you 
are booking your name, runs off into a ha 
| over the wrongs of Hungary, which would do honour 
_to a stump orator. Men speak in private society 
| with an ease, a fire, such as I have never anywhere 
seen. And the theme everywhere, which lights the 
eyeand thrills the voice, is Hungary, their beautiful, 
their once happy Fatherland—what it has been, and 
| what it is now—its glory, its wrongs, its hopes. With 
| our cool English habit, it is difficult to understand, 
| to imagine, the natural, passionate eloquence with 
| which almost every Hungarian speaks on the sub- 
| ject. I happened to call upon a workman. As soon 
| as he found I was about to travel in Hungary, he 
| burst forth, ‘ O, Sir, if you could only have seen our 
| country four or five years ago! I do not believe 
| there was so free and happy a country in Europe. 
| Wine and corn, and everything so cheap for the poor 
man—the gentry making improvements and reform. 
| ing everywhere; and we had our Parliaments herein 
Pesth, and we voted for officers, and were indepen- 
dent of Austria. And now there is a tax on every- 
thing. We have to pay three giilden for pollbtar, 
| and every pound of meat is taxed which we buy, and 
| there is a tax on the gardens and on the houses, And 
| then we gain nothing. We have lost our Constitution 
| and our rights. There is no more voting, or elections, 
| or Parliaments here in Pesth. The whole country is 
| dead !?” 
















| 


But it was in the interior, and among the 
| sturdy farmer and peasant population of Hur 
| gary, that Mr. Brace found the real strength 
| and resources of Hungarian nationality. In hi 
| character as an American he had free access to 
| the homes of all classes in the interior, and ex- 

perienced the almost fabulous hoepleala 

which the Magyars are celebrated. The follow- 

ing is one of his more general descriptions of the 
| manners of the country.— 


| “An agricultural population usually strikes ave 
as inferior to a manufacturing, in activity of thought; 
but this fanlt does not appear among these farmers 
of the Hungarian plain. The incessant political lit 
and movement through their whole history in Hur- 
gary have beyond anything educated the people. 
And one could see that these men had not grow 
dull or inactive at all in their secluded life. But 
especially could you observe the advantage of thei 
pursuits in their full, vigorous, manly forms. It wa 
a pleasure to look at men so healthy, and enjoying 
such a fulness of life, without, too, the usual sens 
ality which accompanies great strength and over-fot 
ing health. I took considerable pains to notice tht 
diet and habits of eating of the people in Hungary, 
as connec'ed with this remarkable vigour of the fac, 
hoping to derive some useful! hints. ‘The great pect 
liarity of the people was their temperance in eatiif 
and drinking, and at the same time their making 
meals a pleasant social occasion, and not merely! 
process for filling up the stomach. By. temperate, 
mean that they indulge in no excess; for, in resp) 
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tp wine drinking, there is scarcely a man in the land 











and the Croats were beeoming more and more united 
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ndent gho does not drink the light wine at his dinner and | with the Magyars in their common misfortunes. * * Lectures on Ancient History, from the earliest 
. But with the Hungarian the dinner is a | However it may be explained, I have no doubt of times to the taking of Alexandria by Octa- 
time for social intercourse, when friends meet, or | the fact, that, employing their old efficient military vianus: comprising the History of the Asiatic 
7 ghen the children and relatives all gather with the | organization, an army of 300,000 vigorous men could Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians 
of the and have almost their only merry, familiar | be raised in a few davs, from the whole people, to and Carthaginians. By B. G. Niebuhr. Trans- 
e their conversation during the day. They sit a great while | fight for Hungary. Then it should be further re- lated from the German edition of Dr. Marcus 
ven at at table, and taste of a great variety of dishes, at | membered, that 150,000 Honveds—tried Hungarian Niebuhr, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, with Ad- 
least it isso among the better classes, Still they are | soldiers—are distributed through the Austrian ranks, ditions pas Corrections from his ‘enn MS 
ts time no means such hearty eaters as the Americans | the bravest soldiers of the Imperial army. Any one Notes. 3vols. Taylor & Co : 
rarger @ English. They appear more like the French— | who knows anything of the Hungarian character, | __ : mg y ; 
he fact ring variety to any great amount of food. In- | would not hesitate a moment in saying that in an- Untike M. Guizot and French Professors gene- 
nguage, deed, to a traveller with a keen appetite, the Hun- | other general up-rising for Hungarian independence, rally, Niebuhr lectured orall , and with few or 
ngarian ians seem really abstemious They make much | with Kossuth’s name heading it, every man of these | no notes. A mind stored with vast and various 
ifferent more use of fruits, salads, and curious puddings, and | would desert to the ranks of his countrymen. The | knowledge—a familiarity with nearly all lan- 
‘circles, the light pure wines, than we of the Anglo-Saxon | last thing, after years of exile and suffering, which | guages and literatures—and a memory alike 
», about race. A Hungarian would consider himself in danger | the Hungarian will forget—the last feeling which will ready and retentive, “‘wax to receive and mar- 
in Ger. of becoming a sot, if he should drink every day the | thrili his heart, however new and happy are his cir-| ble to retain”—enabled him to discourse on 
ertainly strong, brandied wines which Englishmen have on | cumstances, will be his love for his dear, sorrowful, topics the most abstruse and obscure in which 
ave not their table. The English in Hungary, too, are un- | broken Hungary. * * Noman looked forward to| james and dates and minute facta werd coal 
once of able, in that clear, oxygenated climate, to keep up | peaceful years. There was the dark anticipation akin dateindan His faculty in thi oa 
+h more their habits of generous living. The first meal among | with all, that these next few years would witness a . 't hi s If : ghee ‘Tortus os 
A joke the Hungarians is taken at seven or eight in the morn- | most fearful struggle in Hungary. But, I think, rape ete rh of } r but > = ortune Mr 
with the ing, and consists only of a glass of coffee, with rich | there was with most the stern and manly determina. | *%€ Wor d. Much of Niebuhr’s mind escaped 
milk and some dried toast, broken up and eaten in | tion to meet it; to die in it, if necessary; but never, | in this way,—and nearly all the delicacy and 
al! The the coffee. This is the universal breakfast for all | while there was a shadow of hope, to give up one flavour of his manner. His pupils, it is true— 
g makes classes, except the poorest Bauer. Between this and | inch to the advance of tyranny. Let no one expect | following a fashion common at German univer- 
ere Fou the dinner at one or two, nothing is usually eaten or | anything for Hungary from conspiracies. The cha- | sities—made copious notes of his discourses ; 
varangue drunk. The dinner is long, with a great variety of | racter of the people is too open and honourable for | and from a comparison of the various copies so 
o honour dishes, not essentially differing from our own, except | such movements. ‘They never could keep a secret made, it has been found possible to reconstruct 
e society that it is lighter, and a greater use is made of light | in the most dangerous political times of their history, | at least the outlines of his lectures on Roman 
ny where wines, This meal is always followed by a cup of | and the Austrians would outwit them at once in any | and on Ancient History. The former are known 
ights the coffee. The only other meal is the supper at eight | secret intrigues. The danger which Austria has to te ell emcneat te ‘Danton any pretension to be 
eautiful, c'dock in the evening—a long meal again, with soup, | fear,is from one of these sudden outbursts of passion, * & ap... I 
; f “Sai . “ae ~ considered well read:—until now, those on the 
een, and fish, pudding and wine, Tea is very little drunk ; | which no government can anticipate or control. They lk bi he b , Ducal to te 
es, With sugar and sweatmeats, too, are seldom used. The | will goad on the gallant nation until it turns upon atter sulject Rave not heen lntrequene tw te 
derstand, pnacipal things worthy of imitation in regard to the | them, almost in the fury of madness. The world English public. : : 
nce with domestic arrang ts of the Hungarians, seem to | has witnessed terrible contests for lust, or revenge, or Niebuhr’s ‘ Lectures on Ancient History’ were 
the sub- bethe moderation and sociability of the meals, and | freedom, but they will be as nothing to that struggle, | delivered twice. The course was first given, at 
As soon the distance of time at which they are separated— | when at length Hungary rises to be free. A nation | Bonn, in the year 1826,—it was afterwards re- 
ngary, he the last being no doubt very conducive to health. | of strong men, embittered and maddened by years of | delivered in 1829 and 1830. The second time, 
> seen Our The great cause of their vigorous health and well- insult, and oppression, and degradation, will be fight- | the great critic made use of the notes taken by 
ot believe formed bodies must be found, without doubt, in their | ing in despair. There will be no hope and no escape | one of his pupils on the first occasion: when he 
1 Europe. open-air pursuits and manly exercises, to which they | —mercy will not be thought of. I know the people, | omitted some topics altogether—as, for example, 
r the poor are all ardently attached. They are a nation of | and I am sure that there is hardly a man on the the dissertation on Jéeteh Iietery,—and anneal 
id reform- herdsmen and farmers, and enjoy the benefits of their | Hungarian plain, from the clergyman of the village dified : ¥ \. . 1} - ‘ } y Te 1 y 
ts here in pursuits. No account of their habits would be com- | to the lowest peasant of the prairie, who will not —" aan ee ee ee 7 oo 
indepen: | plcte without stating that the whole population, from | grasp scythe or sword for this last contest. It will | ‘’’es of 1829—30 are, therefore, adopted as the 
on every- (the nobleman and clergyman down to the lowest | be the final effort—the last struggle of a nation for | basis of the present work. 
> poll-tax, Bauer on the Puszta, smoke incessantly from morn- | life.” Style, or anything like it, must not be ex- 
e iy ing till night.” | An American travelling in the interior of | Pected in reports so drawn up and recovered. 
watbin Mr. Brace’s conclusions as to the present | Hungary, himself talking freely and hearing ey genes Sang somewhat <4 
v elect state and prospects of Hungary are thus | others talk freely, was naturally a suspicious Hi pedagogic. Sven when compomng he 
country is [jg mmed up.— | object; and on reaching Grosswardein Mr. Bacae ge oe ee le 
“After earcful observation and intercourse with | Brace ein without ay Peg 0g arrested, ol are here a yore Be “a the literal and fra bao 
e | amined, and thrown into prison. The charge && ee UF gme 
mong the very class of society, I do not hesitate to say that a : oe : : tary mode in which the substance of his dis- 
of Hun "supported movement would carry with it every | which the authorities tried to bolster up against y 


class, race, and party upon the Hungarian soil. T | 
have alread v spoken of the utter and almost unparal- 
leled stupidity of the administration of the Austrians 


him was, that he was an emissary of the Hun- 
garian exiles in England and America, sent on 
a political errand; and though there was not a 








courses has been reproduced by his scholars. 
For a German audience this hardness of treat- 
ment is scarcely considered as a disadvantage, 







-accessto . : : iterary . ing i P 

“7 oq ‘nee the Revolution, over the races of Hungary. All | tittle of evidence to support the charge, he was —literary graces being in that country looked 
rs lity for that prudent statesmen would have gained, they have | in reality in considerable danger. Through the |" as subordinate to substance of learning or 
“we a — affection of the peasants—the confidence kind activity of an English tourist, however, | err. in ~ mg But we aoe _ - 
; é he monied men—the loyalty of the once faithful | who chanced to hear of his arrest, intelligence | have our literary banquets well cooked an 
ions of the Nationalities_the attachment of the Conservatives Y 5 


; | served,—be the fe hat it : a taste fos- 
ail 2 Mr. Mé > the | Serve »e the fare what it may: a taste fos 
Aig tune tet oft on, 00 theugh thai emphe were of the case was conveyed to Mr. M‘Curdy, the | ’ 


| American Ambassador at Vienna; and as Ame- | tered perhaps by our familiarity with the, in this 





a ed . - . . ‘ - | . : +4 ~ 2 ,. 
re 8 aieubecerah ie Geo pie of thee a | rican ambassadors have the knack of being Techie = pe ora oy Beg 
ese farmes (| “med as if they were determined to contrive every | Peremptory in such cases, Mr. Brace was at | | ae “s er rare tse terrae Merny 
lita ie eae ub abate ant wad eiteh the auld: ax length, aiter some weeks’ imprisonment at mo "Justi ied in ee, to a certain —_ 
ry in Hur ‘mal pride. No conciliatory measures; not a show | Grosswardein, released with apologies, and sent y lite of the in his own version the reading 
the people “f forbearance or generosity, such as would have | on to Vienna. The Austrian Government, how- ie, of the Lectures. In this process it will “4 
not grom ff "iped away, with minds like the Hungarians, cen- | ever, were not satisfied till they had seen him | 0?¥!0"S that he gets on very dangerous ground. 
| life. But “ities of wrong —all cold, harsh, humiliating oppres- | fairly beyond the Austrian frontier. As the lo change the language of a writer, involves 
age of ther %". They have forgotten that the grand Austrian particulars of the case were told in the news- always some risk of changing his sense. But 
ms. [twa ™pire rests on a foundation of sand, and they have papers at the time, it is unnecessary to do more Dr. Schmitz takes what we admit to be the true 
nd enjoying ten conquered under them, as though affec- | than refer the reader who desires to be minutely distinction in the matter. To the German edi- 
usual sens: and loyalty, and the like, had no relation toa |; pormed regarding it to Mr. Brace’s own pages. | °F he denies this right of reforming, and de- 
pawer such us theirs. Who can doubt that all thes sag nee 8g ational pages. | mands that he shall avoid all casualties by pro- 
1d over for : oan eet nat aL | —More interesting, however, than these per- | ™2#nds that he shall avoid all casuaities by pro 
o notice the would combine, heart and hand, with the . : ducing the original meanings in their original 


riang, in any rational attempt for freedom! In 


sonal details respecting his adventures with the 


o—~ the most constant hints of this were heard every- | Austrian police, are his observations on the agri- forms. B "t where, as a translator, heis already 
, great pect where. Every rank and nationality felt its degrada- cultural and other resources of Hungary, and —— by the * pecan of - aod - go in 
ce in estogia %. I was assured, and had it confirmed to me by | on the immense commerce which under a good | S®@rch of equivalents, and mus , ou Ip Pe 
making the respondence in Government journals, that the | Government might be carried on between Hun- trust,—he conceives that, then, ae = a 
ot merely tf "tious tribes were on the very verge of revolt. The such equivalents as his taste approves and his 


iq “ent had cheated them in every way, and both they 


Wallachs had found that the emissaries of Govern- 














conscience strictly ratifies. 
In other respects—that is, in thinking, in 
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arrangement of topic, in facility of illustration, 
in extreme historical caution—these volumes 
are characteristic of Niebuhr, and bear their 
proper relation to his more maturely considered 
works. Niebuhr, as the entire world of scholars 
knows, had a sort of idiosyncratic pleasure in 
throwing doubt on the cherished convictions of 
the world. He set his mark sternly and deci- 
sively against everything beautiful, heroic or 
sacrificial in story. With a relentless hand he 
struck out the whole legendary history of Rome 
—turned Romulus and Numa into myths— 
robbed mankind of Horatius Cocles and Junius 
Brutus—and disputed the virtues and the story 
of Regulus. In like manner, in the present 
volumes, he not only makes brief work of Ninus 
and Semiramis, but carries his scepticism into 
the region of Greek history. Thus, speaking of 
Cyrus, he is reported to have said—“ If I were 
not convinced that the story of Astyages and 
Cyrus, such as it is related by Herodotus, does 
not in any degree approach to history, I should 
oy relate it to you.”” Even of that great 
series of events, the Persian invasion of Greece, 
he can certify but a small fragment.—“ When I 
separate,’ he writes, “that which is fictitious, 
and transport myself to the scene of events, there 
remains little in the whole narrative that is pos- 
sible.” The whole of these events are minutely 
described by Herodotus, who lived in the cities, 
and was familiar with the scenes, in which they 
had occurred, only sixty years after them,—that 
is, while persons who had been engaged in them 
were still alive. Yet all the probability which 
this consideration ought to lend to the narrative 
is negatived by Niebuhr, on the ground of cer- 
tain minor apparent difficulties in the text as it 
now stands. 

It is characteristic of this great critic,—so 
rigid where human testimony is concerned,— | 





that he should fall down with a strange senti- ; 
ment of superstition before his own theories. 
Anything glorious and disinterested immediately 
excites a suspicion of poetic colouring; but he | 
very readily refers to “the finger of Providence” | 


in explanation of anything that he cannot make 
out logically. To those who like to watch the | 
“ dark side” of great minds a passage like the | 
following must offer much matter for speculation. 
“Man was first created at Babylon: corn there | 
grew wild, and the new race of beings there found 
the first necessary food, especially wheat. This tra- | 
dition is the more remarkable, because several natu- | 
ralists have made the observation, that corn does not | 
grow wild in any part of the world. Ido not know, 
whether by a process of improvement our garden 
fruits can be derived from wild fruit; it is well known, 
however, that the noble vine grapes grow wild in 
Colchis. Whence then docs corn come? My opin- 
ion is, that God made direct provisions for man; 
something was given to all, real wheat to the Asiatics, 
and maize to the Americans. This circumstance | 
deserves to be seriously considered; it is one of the | 
manifest traces of the education of our race by God's 
direct guidance and providence. In the develop- , 
ment of the whole human race, we meet with a great 
many things of a similar nature, which every one 
must acknowledge who is not under the influence of | 
an antipathy, a degenerate antipathy against the be- | 
lief in such a divine guidance. Among them may | 
be mentioned the working in metal; for it could not , 
have occurred to man, had he not heen guided by an 
instinct which does not come of itself. In like | 
manner he cannot have discovered the healing powers | 
of plants, without such an instinct, At a later period 
man was guided by analogy and combination, and 
the inward higher voice of instinct became weaker 
and weaker, the more the reasoning powers were 
developed.” 
—Than this nothing can surely be more unphi- 
losophic. But we will not dwell on this curious 
feature of Niebuhr’s mind further than to point 
attention to the singular theory involved in the 
last sentence of the paragraph just quoted. 


' 


_ was the East even at that early period ; nowhere do 


One of the best passages in these volumes is, 
a comparison between the Orientals of the pre- 
sent day and the contemporaries of King Cam- 
byses. Part of it runs thus— 


“While in Egypt, Cambyses abandoned him- 
self to habits of intoxication, and gave way to, 
passion in a manner that deeply offended the feel- | 
ings of the Egyptians, and rendered him no less 
odious to the Persians. Intoxication may be called | 
an indigenous vice among the Persians; it continues | 
the same down to the present day, notwithstanding | 
their profession of the Mahommedan religion: no 
nation is more addicted to drinking, and this has 
been a reproach to them from early times. Cam- 
byses is not the only one among the Persian kings 
that was given to this vice, and the various anecdotes 
in Herodotus, of the rage into which he was thrown 
by intoxication, are easily credible, and of such a 
nature that we may assert they have the stamp of 
truth upon them. These traits of the Persian cha- 
racter are extremely faithful, and are very interesting 
as affording an historical basis: the Persians of that 
remote period appear in them exactly like their 
modern descendants. In spite of the government of 
foreign nations, in spite of all changes, and in spite 
of their mixture with other people, the characteristic 
features of the ancient Persians are still preserved 
among the fire-worshippers in Yezd and Kerman ; 
these latter have much harder features than the 
Mahommedan Persians. This fact is as striking as 
the great difference which exists between the Christian 
Kopts and the Mahommedan Egyptians, although 
the latter must be the descendants of Egyptians who 
became converts to Mahommedanism; yet both 
can be distinguished at once as easily as the fire- 
worshippers in Persia from the Mahommedan Per- 
sians. This is a very remarkable circumstance, 
showing how national features are often modified by 
causes quite different from mere external influences, 
such as climate; and that not these alone influence 
the formation of national character, but that religion 
and the mode of living likewise contribute their share. 
One of the peculiar features of the ancient Persians, 
is a pliable servility and submissiveness: the Persian 
never was a free and prod man; and there is the 
greatest difference between the Persians and Arabs, 
and even between the Persians and the Kurds, 
though they are kindred nations. The Kurd is 
proud, straightforward, and does not submit to des- 
potism, always longing for the freedom of the camp ; 
the Persian, on the contrary, has indeed much talent 
and intelligence, but he is servile; and with all his 
gracefulness or elegance, he has no other idea than 
that of being either slave or shah. This servility of | 
the Persians is strikingly exemplified in the history 
of Prexaspes and Cambyses, as given by Herodotus, 
where Cambyses, while in the act of shooting the son 
of Prexaspes through the heart, asks him whether he 
is a drunkard, and Prexaspes answers, that God 
himself could not aim more correctly. This answer 
of a father standing by the corpse of his son, is pecu- 
liarly Persian; and every Persian of rank and dis- 
tinction would still return the same answer. With 
all this, the Persians are extremely cruel, as is evi- 
dent from the punishments they devise, and from 
their refined modes of torture, as may be seen in the 
history of Artaxerxes; and such is their character 
at the present day. Thus they caused a condemned 
person to be buried in the earth up to his neck, and 
exposed him to death by starvation, and to the attacks 
of rapacious birds, which picked out his eyes. This 
occurs in the reign of Cambyses, who ordered twelve 
of the noblest Persians to be buried up to their necks 
in the earth. Another peculiarly cruel punishment 
was ‘ the planting of trees,’ as they called it,in which 
the condemned person was buried alive with his head 
downwards; and this is still an ordinary mode of 
punishment among them. Thus Feth-Ali-Shah, or 
Abbas Mirza, led a distinguished Persian through his 
garden; and having shown him everything with the 
appearance of the greatest kindness, he asked whether 
anything was wanting. The courtier answered that 
the garden was absolutely perfect ; but the prince 
replied, that something was yet wanting, and that he 
must planta tree. Astra-Chan (?), the courtier, fell 
imploringly at his feet, and purchased his life only 
with the sacrifice of his treasures. So degenerate 


i the British government is for the Indians Teal 


| we find greater moral depravity than that which 
through ancient history in all parts of the 

| Hence the great admiration of the East is alt 

| a strange thing; and it is folly to wish that Indiz 

| should shake off the yoke of the English ; for alth 

| their government is but indifferent, and although it 
commits sad blunders and causes much sufferip 


the country is governed with the best intentions, aq 


heaven upon earth. The Eastern nations are it 
roughly depraved and morally degraded ; and ¢hj 
character belongs to them all, from the Meditera. 
nean to Japan and China: if a change is to be pro- 
duced, it can only be done by European Ciscipline 
and government. They have in their degradation 
outlived themselves.” 


Many of the speculations of Niebuhr as ty 
the ancient history of Assyria have been super. 
seded by the discoveries of Mr. Layard and the 
ag ey researches of Col. Rawlinson,—ang 
Dr. Schmitz would, in our opinion, have very 
materially improved his edition of the ‘ Lec. 
tures’ had he chosen to give in his notes the 
results of more recent inquiries. The chapters 
on Egypt are not so liable to this objection— 
though here, again, twenty years of research 
have done much to place our knowledge in g 
clearer shape before the world. But so wide 
was Niebuhr’s range of information—so many 
were his means of illustration—that he cannot 
touch a topic without enriching it. One of his 
paragraphs on the rising of the Nile we will 
extract.— 


“ But so far as Herodotus describes his own ob- 
servations, everything is trustworthy, accurate, and 
excellent. Thus he clearly perceived, that the soil 
of Egypt was rising by the yearly deposits of the 
Nile remaining behind after the inundation. At 
present the progress of that elevation can be traced 
far better through the course of so many centuries, 
and his observations are seen to be perfectly correct; 
we are enabled to confirm them and carry them out 
with still greater precision. It is inconceivable that 
down to our own times people have been blind to 
this fact; and my father was the first who again 
made the observation, that the Nile annually leaves 
a deposit behind it. In one place where the bank 
of the Nile had broken down, he found a number of 
strata, which were placed upon one another like 
layers of paper. In places where the succession of 
strata is not disturbed by agriculture, as by the 
water side, the uppermost layer acquires through the 
heat of the sun such a hardness, that it remains dis 
tinct from the lower deposit, and a year later is soli 
enough to resist the dissolving influence of the water. 
Thus the upper and lower strata remain distinct, 
just as in.the neighbourhood of Edinburgh thin 
strata of coal are found between layers of sandstone. 
The learned, from overbearing ignorance, have had 
recourse to the strangest hypotheses, and have made 
difficulties in which there is no sense. They have 
denied the elevation, because, they say, if it had 
continued from the day of Herodotus, Egypt would 
have extended farther into the sea than it does. 
But Egypt actually has extended farther into the 
sea, ‘and in the interior the country has risen still 
more than towards the sea, where downs were gre 
dually formed. Many tracts which were overflowed 
in ancient times, are no longer reached by the Nile. 
The inundation which Herodotus describes as occut- 
ring throughout Egy pt, happens at present only inthe 
neighbourhood of Damietta.’ In his time many 
districts, which are now filled up and form a 
land, were complete swamps, Td An Tig Alydrron, 
for example, and a great portion of the Delta, w 
now forms a firm clay soil. In like manner, some 
of the great ancient lakes, as the one near Pelusium, 
are now partly changed into marshes, and patty 
have become high and arable land. While Uppet 
Egypt has lost land by being covered with sand, far 
more land has been gained in Lower Egypt, whieh 
is now cultivated to a greater extent than in anciett 
times. This change, by which the banks of the Nile 
have been raised, necessarily raised the bed of the 
river also; but the latter has taken place only towards 
the mouth of the river, and the consequence of this 





is, that the mouth has become more and more 0 
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ested by the accumulation of sand. In ancient 
times it was possible to sail in galleys up the river as 
fr as Memphis; nay, as late as 400 years ago, the 
Venetians sailed a considerable distance up the river, 

at present it is scarcely possible to enter the 
ver with small boats. Had the Nile, like the 
Rhine in the Netherlands, been dammed in by 
dykes, the bed of the river would have become 

y than the surrounding country; fortunately 
jor Egypt, this has not been done, but towards the 
sea, the bed of the river has become so much higher, 
that the navigation from the sea becomes more and 
nore difficult. The mouth of the river advances 
ut very slowly, the Etesiae keeping back the water 
ofthe Nile; if they did not blow at the season when 
the Nile is high, the deposit of the Nile would be 
cried farther, and Egypt would increase more 
npidly. The Po, which has no opposition to en- 
counter, quickly pushes its mouth forward; this is 
iés the case with the mouth of the Mississippi, the 
current from the gulph of Mexico running against it.” 

To this we will add an opinion, given more 
than a quarter of a century ago by this eminent 
German, on the probability of Egypt one day 
falling under the dominion of the Saxon:—an 
eventuality which constitutes a permanent theme 
of discussion on the Continent. On such a 

int Niebubr’s opinion is of great weight with 

is countrymen.— 

“There is no doubt but that Egypt must become 
the possession of a civilized European power; it must 
sooner or later become the connecting link between 
England and the East Indies. European dominion 
taturally supports science and literature, together 
with the rights of humanity, and to prevent the de- 
struction of a barbarous power would be an act of 
high treason against intellectual cultureand humeuity. 
When that shall have been accomplished, new trea- 
sures will be brought to light, and Egyptian antiquity 
will be laid open before our eyes: we stand at the 
very threshold of a new era in the history of antiquity. 
In Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, centuries long 
pat will come to light again, and the ancient times 
will present themselves clearly and distinctly in all 
their detail. It is true that all those nations are 
deficient in individuality and in that which consti- 
tutes the idea of humanity, and which we find among 


the Greeks, Romans, and moderns; but their condi- | 


tions and changes will become clear. In all its 
details, the ancient world will acquire a fresh reality, 
and fifty years hence essays will appear on the his- 
tory of those nations, compared with which our pre- 
sent knowledge is like the chemistry, such as it was 
ahundred years before the time of Berzelius.” 

: The character of a prophet or historical seer 
is sometimes claimed for Niebuhr by his 
countrymen,—a claim which passages like the 
foregoing help to sustain in a remarkable 
manner. But then, on the other side, it must 
not be forgotten that at the beginning of 1830 
he ventured to declare that there could be no 
more revolutions in Europe,—and that he lost 
his life by a misfortune which arose out of the 
“glorious three days.” So much for even the 
best of seers ! 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mary Seaham: a Novel. By Mrs. Grey. 3 vols. 
—That the author of ‘The Gambler’s Wife’ has 
4 love deeper than ordinary for melancholy passages 
of sentiment and suffering, is well known to all 
novel readers. It may be also recollected, that 
we have more than once tried to laugh and to reason 
her out of her exclusive passion for— 

The cypress bud, the willow leaf. 

There is a time, however, at which laughter or 
ttasoning should cease, because they are proved to 
beuseless, When the calling of mute is once con- 
ly adopted, the most resolute optimist must 

leave the practitioner to his dismal evolutions with 
sarf, hatband, and lid of feathers, and turn for his 
rfulness elsewhere. —‘ Mary Seaham’ is another 
pensive story; in which our ramble under the yew 
trees is so protracted, that the sunshine vouchsafed 
at last hardly finds us in a frame of mind to profit 
by its smiling.—Mary Seaham is the last unmarried 
ter of several sisters,—and, so far as we can 








ing-up of her home, she pays a visit to a cousin, 
and there becomes attached te a very mysterious 
man,—whose mystery, however, is so patent on 
the surface, that we wonder at Mary Seaham’s 


| imprudence in believing for one half hour that such 
; a Eugene could make her happy. 


He is the son 
of a miser little less mysterious than himself,—but, 
it presently appears, only the younger son. With 
his father’s connivance his elder brother has been 
ousted,-—the latter having made himself distasteful 
at home by his virtues. The Trevors represent 
Eustace to be mad,—and in a high strain of roman- 
tic indifference and scorn he accepts the imputa- 
tion, takes a final leave of home, assumes another 
name, and effaces himself according to the most 
approved fashions of self-immolation. Experienced 
persons will be at small loss to understand the in- 
fluence which such a hero in the shadow has upon 
the engagement of Eugene and Mary; since we 
hardly need add, that Eustace makes separate 
friendship with Mrs. Grey’s heroine,—the latter 
remaining totally unsuspicious as to his identity. 
Mary’s trials are protracted with a most handsome 
liberality—she must pay to the uttermost penny 
for her error in judgment.—Mrs. Grey, however, 
will find it more to the purpose, if we tell the 
reader—as we honestly can—that ‘Mary Sea- 
ham’ is at least equal to any former novel by its 
authoress. 

Broad Grins from China.—It is a pity that, with 
the mistaken intention of bringing down Mr. Sealy’s 
humour to the level of a class of shilling readers, 
Mr. Bentley should have thus vulgarized the title 
of ‘The Porcelain Tower, Seven Stories of China,’ 
when re-issuing that truly quaint and original book 
in its present cheap form. A cup of Twining’s most 
exquisite Hyson or Bohea served in all but trans- 
parent egg-shell china will not go far, we suspect, 
in the Cyder Cellar. Let us own, however, that 
our defi of ad d humourist is made prin- 
cipally in order that we may recall his great and 
peculiar claims to the regard of all who love fine 
and quaint merriment. That true things are 
sooner or later duly appreciated, we know; but it 
would have spared an unsuccessful man of genius 
many a heartache had Mr. Sealy’s mirth been more 
largely enjoyed during his lifetime. Of its kind it 
is unique,—contrived with that contradiction of 
fitness and probability which becomes almost sub- 
lime in its coolness,—and finished with that exqui- 
site neatness which by completing the joke enables 
it to cut half-a-dozen ways at once. We know of 
nothing in any language more delightfully absurd, 
more quietly monstrous, more courtly, more shock- 
ing, and more irresistibly surprising in its close, 
than the story of ‘Ho Fi, with the Yellow Girdle.’ 

The Forester of Altenhain. From the German, 
by Frederic Shoberl.—This is one of the small vil- 
lage romances of crime, remorse, and expiation on 
which, as a character in the tale remarks, such 
writers as Miillner and Houwald build their pain- 
ful domestic tragedies. Two villagers, having 
joined forces to commit a murder, become, there- 
upon, and for ever, the deadliest of deadly foes. 
The agony of remembered crime acts differently 
on the confederates—softening one into an angel, 
hardening the other into ademon. The one has a 
son, the other a daughter :—that these should fall 
in love is a matter of Novel necessity,—and it is 
in the issue of their love-story and in its influences 
on the fate of their parents, that the moral of the 
tale lies. There is a certain homely interest in it, 
and it is told with power. We are, however, less 
sure than Mr. Shober! is, that society will be served 
by its having been translated. 

Money, and its Influence: a Tale. Translated 
from the German, by a Lady.—This translation is 
at all events well timed, at a moment when the 
gold fever is possessing itself of young and old, 
gentle and simple,—when the tenderly nurtured 
and carefully educated speak of a four months’ 
voyage, to be followed by the exhausting bodily 
labour of a miner, under circumstances of the 
severest privations, as though it were a merry 
autumn tour. But there is nothing new or very 
thrilling in this version of the perils of “gold 
hunger.”—The English is neat and easy; and the 
authoress tells us, that the profits derived from 





make out, the best of her family. On the break- | 


her publication are to be added to ‘‘a fund for 
rebuilding a London hospital.” 

A Week in the West of Ireland. Illustrated by 
W. F. Wakeman.—Three Days on the Shannon, 
From Limerick to Lough Key. By the Same.—These 
are a couple of simple, unpretending, but effective 
guide-books to the localities about which they 
concern themselves. Galway—now within six 
hours’ ride of Dublin, and only one full day's 
journey from London—is the starting point of Mr. 
Wakeman's tours. He first carries the traveller to 
Cong by way of Loughs Corrib and Mask,—next, 
to Oughterard and Kilkerran by Bofin, Arderry, 
and Shindilla—in the third tour, to Spiddle and 
Cashla Bays—the fourth trip is to Clifden, Kyle- 
more, and Maam,—and so back to Galway. These 
four runs open up the whole district of Connemara, 
—and give the traveller a complete idea of the 
social and physical aspects of the strange province 
of Connaught. —In the ‘Three Days on the 
Shannon’ Mr. Wakeman has other features to 
show. In Connemara all is stern, naked, desolate 
—everywhere, except in the population, reminding 
the traveller of those stony regions of Illyria 
which look down on the upper reaches of the 
Adriatic. On the Shannon, there are poetical and 
romantic beauties such as ‘‘when seen become a 
part of sight,” —historic towns, bays and headlands, 
each with its own tale of love or of war—Limerick, 
Athlone, Carrick on Shannon, and Lough Key. 
These little handbooks are convenient as to size, 
and furnish such ordinary information as a rapid 
tourist requires. 

A Few Words in Recommendation of the Forma- 
tion of Volunteer Rifle Corps as a Guarantee 
against the Risk of Invasion; addressed to the 
Gentry and Sportsmen of England. Fy Henry 
Curling.— Mr. Curling is a little late with his 
recommendation. The Militia Bill has taken away 
the trade of the rifle corps. Their offices, as any 
one going up the Strand may see, are for the most 
part to let,—and public attention is for the moment 
turned away from the subject. 

The Four Primary Sensations of the Mind ; the 
Sublime, the Pleasing, the Low or Ridiculous, and 
the Unpleasing. A Brief Essay. By John Bell, 
Sculptor. —This is republished from the ‘ Journal 
of Design and Manufactures,’ with a few slight 
alterations. Without pretending to explain why 
certain objects excite particular feelings within us, 
Mr. Bell contents himself with asserting that all 
these feelings may be reduced to the four classes 
enumerated in the title, and that few causes 
awaken any one class uncombined with some other. 
In the course of the essay he briefly discusses, or 
rather describes, each singly and in various com- 
binations. We have not been able to discover any 
remarkable merit in the piece to account for its 
republication. But there certainly is a curiosity 
at the end, in the shape of a note containing a 
table for ‘‘ registering the per-centage of the dif- 
| ferent qualities of mental sensation with which we 
may be imp !" Taking 100 to represent the 
sum of all the feelings excited by any —- object, 
the various degrees in which “the four primary 
sensations” enter into the whole are represented 
by numbers. Thus, Gulliver's Travels is said to 
produce a compound feeling ee of 40 parts 
of the pleasing, 30 of the low or ridiculous, and 
20 [80?] of the unpleasing.—-What class of feelings 
will this table produce in sober minds ? 

A System ot Book-keeping, drawn up for and ex- 
pressly adapted to the Tanning Trade. By Joseph 
Sawyer, Accountant.—Mr. Sawyer, in carrying out 
an object entirely connected with his profession, 
has produced a treatise which in arrangement, 
perspicuity and literary execution would do an 
writer credit. We have looked into the detai 
of ‘Mr. Sawyer’s system of book-keeping, and 
we may say that the tanning trade will not act 
wisely if they overlook the plans which are laid 
before them. Mr. Sawyer, in common with most 
persons whose experience lies much among prac- 
tical people, laments the absence in a numerous 
class of cases of all attempts to keep anything ap- 
proaching to proper accounts, even in businesses of 
great extent. The Bankruptcy Courts are filled 
with men who have been led there by confusion in 
| their accounts, leading to confusion in their affairs. 
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The insolvency lawa as now administered have 
done something towards checking the previous 

ightful laxity among certain kinds of traders as 
to keeping bocks of any sort; but it may be doubted 
whether, even at present, a distinction sufficiently 
strong is drawn between bankrupts who have taken 
every proper pains of keeping a record of their 
transactions, and those who have kept merely an 
invoice file and a breeches pocket. Any young man 
who is engaged in the routine duties of a counting- 
house will do well in retrenching so much from 
his expenditure on cigars and theatres as will enable 
him to buy Mr. Sawyer’s book; and he will do 
still better if he gives himself no rest until he 
understands it. 
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Benisch’s (Dr. A.) Jewish Bible, Vol. 1, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Bible (The) Gleaner, Vol. 2. }2mo. 18. 6d. cl. 
Rlondelle : a Story ofthe Day, post 8vo. 108. 6d cl. 
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Champney’s Textual Commentary on Book of Psalms, sq. 38. el. 
Esrlawood, by Charlotte Anley, fe. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Fllis’s(R.) Disense in Childhood, fe. 8vo 4. el. - 
Fincham’s Uutline of Ship Building, 3rd edit. roy. 8vo. 314. 6d. cl. 
Hali’s(Mra 8. C.) Tales of Woman's Trials, 8vo. 58. cl. gilt, 
Hamilton's (H. RB.) Greek Lexicon, Part }, 12mo. 1# cl. (Weale.) 
Harvey On Rheumatism, &c. as affecting the Rar, Svo. 58. cl. 
Hughes's Manual of Mathematical Geography, 2nd edit. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Jobert’s Philosophy of Geology, 12mo. 1s. cl. 
Johnson (G.) On the Diseases of the Kidney, Svo. 148. cl. 
Jonevs (8. 8.) The Heavenward Road, 18mo. 18. cl. 
Kidd’s Own Journal, Vol. 1, rey. Sve. 5s. cl. ; : é 
K ingston’s (W. H. G.) How to Emigrate. 2nd edit. revised, 2s. 6d. 
Laurie’s (Jas.) Universal Exchange Tables, 8vo. 20s. cl. 
Law’s(H.) Civil Engineering, Vol. 3, Part 1, 12mo. ls. cl. (Weale) 
lewis Arundel, by F. E. Smedley, with illustrations, 8vo. 22s. cl. 
Lost (The) Inheritance, a Novel, 3 vols. post Svu. 31s. 6d, bds, 
Lothrop’s (Amy) Glen Luna, cr. 8vo. 63. cl. 
Milton (J. L.) On Treating Gonorrhea, 8vo. 5s. el. 
Murray's Handbook of France, ith edit. post 8vo. 128. cl. 
Ponsonby’s (C.) Countess d'Auvergne, 2nd edit. fe. svo. 42, 6d. cl 
Roegers’s The Folded Lamb, new edit. fc. 8vo. 28. el. 


haff’s Turf Guide, 1852, Supplement to. 12mo, la, cl. 


Saints (The) Our Example, fe. 8vo. 78. cl. 

Stories for Young People, by Aunt Mary, er. 8vo. 1s. 6¢. cl. 

Stowe’s (H. B.) Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 12mv. 1s. bds. 

Strife for the Mastery, Two Allegories, Svo 68. bds. a 

Stadent’s Guide to Designing. &e., Artificer’s Works, 2nd edit. 9«, 

Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, illustrated by a Lady, oblong 4to. 108. 

Tregelles’s Heads of Hebrew Grammar. post 8vo. 48. 6d. cl. 

Trower’s (C. F.) Hutspot, a Tale for Nineteenth Century, 7%. 6d. cl. 

Walker's (W. 8S.) Poetical Remains, with Memoir, fe. 8vo. 6%. cl. 

Wallace (Rev, T.) The Heavenly Home, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 1s. cl. 

Waller's Elemevts of Practical Midwifery, 3rd edit. 1Smo. 38, 6d. 
Varren’s Manuo) of Parliamentary Election Law, cr. ve. 25s. cl. 

Wateon’s (H. ©.) Cybele Britannica, Vol. 3, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Watt's Songs for Children. by Cobbin, illustrate, 2imo. Ls. 6d. cl. 

Weiss’s Trauslation of the Book of Psalms, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 





(Aovertisement.J—THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITION OF 1853.—Wm. Dargan, Esq. has placed in the 
hands of a Committee of twenty-five gentlemen the sum of 
20,0002., for an Industrial Exhibition, to be held on the 
premises of the Royal Dublin Society in 1853, and has 
nominated George Roe, Esq. to be Chairman, Major Fair- 
field to be Deputy-Chairman, and Mr. C. P. Roney to be 
Secretary of the said Committee. At a Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, held on Monday, the 5th of July, 1#52, it was re- 
svlved, ‘* That the opening of the Exhibition shall take 
place in the first week of May, 1853,” The Committee invite 
communications from Manufacturers, Exhibitors, and others. 

By order, C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Offices, 3, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
July 6, 1852. 








THE POPULAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

It will have been obvious to all familiar with the 
subject, that the little jealousies which have given 
rise to several institutions in the same town—often, 
indeed, in small towns—have been a cause of failure 
in. not a few cases. At the same time, experience 
in the weaknesses of human nature convinces us 
that the union of these institutions is not to be 
brought about easily. Many little provincial towns 
have their Institution, exceedingly exclusive,—their 
Athenzum, a little more popular, and partaking 
in many things of the character of a club,—their 
Library and Reading-Room,—their Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, which is not what it professes to be,—and 
sometimes a Lecture Association, which has been 
established for those for whom the Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes were intended. Here, the division of money 
—the division of interest—everything tends ‘to 
check that progress which might be made, if there 
existed a unity of purpose. How long will it be ere 
Englishmen will learn to lay aside as a worn-out 
garment those class jealousies which bespeak the 
littleness of mind in which they have had their 
birth? The time is past when the eyes of the 
multitude can be dazzled by the glitter of mere 
externals. They now require those manifestations 
of mental adornment which add real dignity to 
man before they will yield their homage. It be- 





comes of the utmost importance to enlist, if poa- 
sible, the older of the local institutions in the work 
of improvement which must go forward. 

About half a century since, those institutions 
which we would distinguish as ‘‘ Philosophical” 
(although some of them bear other titles) were in 
their vigour. They were seldom conspicuous for 
energy,—moving with that stately slowness for 
which corporation coaches are remarkable ;—and 
they surrounded themselves with awe—imposing 
barriers of ceremony which effectually kept the 
“people” at a distance. Some, however, under 
the influence of men who have left names “‘ be- 
yond the blight of earthly breath,” exhibited 
activity ;—and these few, by virtue of that vitality 
which was then infused into their systems, are still 
pursuing their vocation with credit. They are 
bright exceptions, however,—most of their kindred 
being in the condition which we have already indi. | 
cated. They were the creations of that revival of | 
science which followed the overthrow of the dreams 
of Phlogiston, when the discoveries of Lavoisier, | 
Cavendish, Priestley, and others let in a new light 
on natural phenomena, exciting the wonder of the | 
educated classes. These institutions did their work | 
in their own way, it is true,—and satisfied our | 
fathers ; but when the heresy of the task of in- | 
structing all classes of society was proclaimed in | 
the tone of command, they fell back from the 
labour, again wrapped themselves in their preju- | 
dices, and sank gradually into that antiquated re- | 
pose which they yet enjoy. From this condition it | 
is important that they should arouse themselves, 
and devote their treasures to high purposes of use- | 
fulness. 

Most of the Philosophical Institutions have mu- | 
seums of Natural History specimens— some, of 
manufactures—and many, models of much interest. 
These are rarely visited,—and the specimens are , 
rapidly obeying the law of decay. Where the moth 
cannot eat, the rust is corrupting. They have 
libraries of a useful description,—which may be 
regarded as so much useless lumber, since the sacred | 
dust that rests heavily on the gilded leaves of | 
the fine old folios is never disturbed by human 
fingers. Where a better curatorship prevails, the | 
doors are guarded by the evil genius exclusiveness, 
—and the collections are kept, like ‘‘ the hoarded | 
treasure” of Merlin, unprofaned by the curious 
gaze of mortals. Apparatuses—particularly such | 
as illustrate electrical and pneumatic phenomena, | 
which were the fashionable sciences of the day | 
when they were collected—remain, like so many | 
old curiosities, to witness the mutability of men 
and things. 

Since the commencement of this nineteenth cen- 
tury a change has been passing over the moral hemi- 
sphere. The world has gradually advanced to the 
conviction that ‘‘ knowledge is power”; and that 
this power is one which each man claims as his 
natural birthright—whose possession renders him 
in every situation a better member of society. This 
truth, like sunshine, has had to struggle often and 
long with opposing clouds,—but its light lies now 
clear and unquestioned on the earth. Upward and 
onward have struggled the pioneers who proclaimed 
the worth of knowledge; and though they were at 
first but a humble band, they are now many, and 
the magnates of the land profess themselves ho- 
noured by being allowed the privilege of aiding in 
the great business of instruction. Surely, with the 
precedents before them—in particular, the recent 
one of the meeting at the Society of Arts, in which 
four of our old nobility, the Bishop of Oxford, and 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, together with members 
of the House of Commons, took the initiative— 
those aristocratic institutions can no longer hesitate 
to give their aid in the great movement. 

The associations in question appear as so many 
local centres about which the institutions of each 
district should revolve. In those towns where 
more than one institution exists, they are literally 
starving each other,—while their union and co- 
operation would provide a plentiful supply of intel- 
lectual food. Instead of being compelled, as they 
now are, to engage those lecturers who offer them 
‘cheap lectures”—which are most frequently, 
like other articles lauded for their cheapness, of a 
very inferior quality,—they would thus be enabled 








to offer that fair remuneration which would indy, 
men of good ay ee to aid them with the 
benefit. of their knowledge. This amal : 
must be the work of the individual members aij 

} her dh: . ve 
in the institutions themselves :—and it must be 
evident to them that separate exertions cannot - 
sult in the good which would spring from combing 
action, that the following suggestions may perhaps 
meet with some approval.— 

As one proof that the jealousies on which I hay 
dwelt do exist—I may state the fact, that in man 
of our cities and large towns the institutions of th, 
higher class refuse to engage those lecturers who 
have delivered lectures to the Mechanics’ Insti 
—and this feeling is extended in every direction, 

Most of the Philosophical Institutions haye , 
good building of their own for their museum ang 
their lectures,—while the younger institutions ar. 
compelled to borrow the Town Hall, the Coungjj 
Chamber, or some school-room. Let the former 
in that liberal spirit which should actuate thos. 
who are true lovers of wisdom, throw open their 
museums to every comer,—and ask their mechagj. 
cal brethren to visit their theatres. This has beep 
already done in some places,—and the result hag 
been in the highest degree pleasing. 

We now know that the people themselves app 
the best police. The Great Exhibition was visite 
by millions,—treasures were spread around,—and 
everything was sacred. Thousands pass through 
the conservatories and gardens at Kew,—yet Sir 
William Hooker tells us that no one flower is wij. 
fully injured. The British Museum, the Museum 
of Practical Geology, and every other free Exhibj. 
tion, speak loudly of the honesty and good faith of 
the masses. By letting daylight into the dark 
rooms of many an old Society, and brushing the 
dust from the cases, curiosities of value would be 
found, and an advantage thus obtained by them. 
selves. But I would point to other uses and ends 
more important than this :—towards these I solicit 
the attention of the Institutions. 

To learn to observe, is a necessary introduction 
to learning to think. There are few good observers 
—consequently, correct thinkers are not numerous, 
Our systems of education are mainly based on arti- 
ficial methods of study. To quote the language of 
an eminent naturalist,—‘‘ The earliest efforts of 
infant intellect are directed towards the observation 
of natural objects. Animals, plants, minerals are 
collected by the schoolboy, who delights to note 
their shape and qualities, and rudely to compare 
and classify. But the thirst for natural knowledge 
thus early and unmistakeably manifested is rudely 
quenched by unpalatable draughts of scholastic 
lore, administered too often by a tasteless peda- 
gogue, who, blind to the indications of a true 
course of education, thus plainly pointed out by 
human nature, developing itself according to the 
laws of its own God-given constitution, prunesand 
trims, binds and cramps the youthful intellect into 
traditional and fantastic shapes—even as the gar- 
deners of a past age tortured shrubs and trees into 
monstrous outlines, vainly fancying to improve 
their aspect, arresting the growth of the spreading 
boughs and the budding of the clustering foliage, 
mistaking an unhealthy formality for beauty.”— 
If men will but return to the condition of the child, 
and seek to know the things by which they are 
surrounded, they may of themselves learn correct 
habits of thought. They will then appreciate the 
lectures which may be delivered in their institu: 
tions, and be enabled to discover the true from the 
false whenever these are presented. 

Taking the existing county museums or the 
museums in large towns as the nucleus, I propor 
that every institution should add to its stores ex 
amples illustrative of the locality, and of it alone. 
Much money is foolishly spent in endeavours t 
form museums of curiosities—Indian arrows, 
nese jars, and the like. These from their incom 
pleteness have little to interest, and still less 
instruct. Let the money spent in this way be 
employed in obtaining specimens of the Fauna 
the Flora of a well-defined district,—collecting & 
amples of its earthy and metalliferous minerals, i 
geology, and any other objects of local interest 
which may present themselves. I would propos 


that this should be effected by the formation of 
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observation in the existing institutions 
task of these classes should comprehend 
the collecti of the natural history specimens 
cammon ae A locality, and the careful registra- 
tion of all particulars concerning them :—such as, 
the period of the flowering of plants, the com- 
nt of the songs of birds, the first appear- 
of certain fish on the coast, and the thousand 
+4 of interest which will suggest themselves to 
the careful observer. i 
Gach classes will furnish subjects for every taste; 
aad accordingly the members might volunteer their 
sid severally in that particular one from which 
ach would derive the greatest pleasure. A few of 
the divisions may be advantageously named.— 
1. Botany; 


of 
oe ihe 


Besides these, as sciences of observation I would 
impress strongly the necessity of classes for 


Meteorological observations; 

Statistical inquiry; and 

Archeological search 
_-Kach class should meet at stated periods,—and 

member then report his progress. Specimens 

should be examined, and if possible named,—and 
the recorded observations should be carefully com- 

Every class should have its note-book :— 
and it would soon be found that a mass of infor- 
mation of the utmost value would be obtained. 
There should be quarterly meetings of all the 
dasses; at which their reports should be read,— 
uneertain points should be submitted to general 
digeussion,—and unknown specimens, under the 
direction of the secretary of the institution, should 
be referred to some acknowledged authority to be 
described and named. 

From having seen the experiment tried, I can 
vouch for the enlarged pieasures which every 
member of such classes of observation will enjoy. 
Each morning or evening walk is resumed with 
increased pleasure,—the flowers of the hedgerow 
or of the brook are watched with attention,—and 
all nature assumes new and brighter features. The 
rocks, previously barren of interest, yield treasures, 
—peculiar minerals are found, and strange shapes 
telling the story of the progression of life on the 
earth attract attention. All things appear to 
blossom with truths which had previously been 
passed unnoted. There is no locality which has not 
new facts to tell; and in collecting these each 
institution will provide the best exercise for the 
mind of its members, and add something of value 
to the common store of knowledge. It is proposed 
that annual conferences should be held in connexion 
with the Society of Arts :—at these, well digested 
reports might be made,—and they should be after- 
wards printed, and circulated to every institution 
in the United Kingdom. 

To listen to a lecture from a man of ability, is 
good,—to read with attention, is good,—but to 
observe, is infinitely better than either I shall 

occasion to show how very intimately the 
system now proposed will connect itself with that 
of lectures. — How one may be made to serve the 
other—the lecturer aiding the inquirer, and the 
preparing himself to fully appreciate the 
teachings of the former. If the institutions in 
every town could raise a band of meteorologists— 
whe could provide themselves with a few instru- 
ments which might be compared with some fixed 
central standard, and who would note the direction 
of the wind, the temperature, the atmospheric 
pressure, the moisture of the air, the quantity of 
tain fallen, the meteors seen, &c., and communicate 
all this to an acknowledged authority—they would 
achieve a great general work. But in doing this, 
they render a higher service to themselves, by train- 
ing the minds in habits of observation, and laying 
best possible groundwork for more exact 
knowledge. The statistics of each town and village 
would have its interest,—and collected would teach 
wmany yet unnoticed truths. In many—parti- 
rly in the manufacturing districts—the infor- 
mation thus obtained would give the data upon 


which improved forms of sovial government might | portions—as far surpassing that under which the 
be founded. Crystal fountain of 1851 used to play as that sur- 
I must reserve for another communication the | passed all previously known. 
remarks which I would offer on the introduction} All these new constructions will be of a. kind 
of that system of industrial education which Mr. | suited to the intended permanent character of the 
Harry Chester advocates in his letter. Let us| Palace. For example, the wooden transept ribs will 
never forget that at the same time as we aim at! be substituted by iron ribs of inc 8 
improving the Literary and Scientific Institutions | and more aerial appearance : aud the strength of 
and the Mechanics’ Institutes—now chiefly in the | the glass will be throughout increased by nearly 
hands of the upper and middle classes of society— | one half—from 16 ounces per foot to 21. As the 
we have to satisfy the working man’s demand | galleries in the existing building would serious: 
for knowledge. This appears to require a system | interfere with the growth of the plants with whi 
of teaching which is new amongst us;—-but I am | so large a portion of the interior is to be filled, 
disposed to regard the introduction of Technology | they will be kept back to the outside walls, except 
in its most extended sense as calculated to effect a at those points (as, the corners of the transepts and 
considerable improvement in every institution. | nave) from which the most striking views can be 
Having suggested—I aim at no more—a few | commanded of the coup-d'eil. There will be also 
novel features of instruction, by which I believe | a narrow gallery on the third story, close under 
new vigour would be given to dormant institutions, | the springing of the arched roofs. 
and the vitality of all improved,—I must leave| The building will form a vast conservatory, in 
the machinery by which the union and co-operation which by simple means the most differing climates 
of all Societies is to be brought about and main- | will be obtained in various parts, and the charac- 
tained to the heads and hearts of those more im- | teristic vegetation of the different quarters of the 
mediately concerned. world be fully represented ;—and this will be done 
It may appear that I advocate Science to the | without that oppressive heat which is so much felt 
exclusion of Literature and Art. I have no such | in the Palm House at Kew. Among the foliage 
design. There is, I fear, a tendency in this direc- | will be interspersed casts of the most noted groups 
| tion; but so convinced am I of the soul-elevating and statues of the world—both those of anti- 
| influences of elegant literature and high art, that quity and those of the great home and Conti- 
| I would urge most strongly the cultivation by nental sculptors of the present day—in a manner 
| lectures, by exhibitions, or by any other fruitful which will be new to the great majority of those 
method, of a taste for these. J am satisfied, how-| who witness it, and will at once set at rest the 
| ever, that the refinements of literature and art are long-vexed question of the right accompaniments 
| by no means incompatible with those severer to sculpture. Amongst these sculptures, many 
| mechanical studies by which we are led to a Englishmen will make their first acquaintance 
| knowledge of the laws that enable us to apply with the finest works of Fracearoli, Tenerami, 
| science with advantage. Kiss, Schadow, Danneker, Thorwalsden, Jerichau, 
At the meeting of the Delegates at the Society |Pradier, and the other great artists of the German, 
| of Arts, I heard the secretary of an institution French, and Italian schools. There will be several 
| which has done a large amount of good estimate quadrangles devoted to the illustration of the sue- 
the value of lecturers by the amount of money cessive periods of Architecture and ornamental 
| taken at the door on several occasions of the even-| Art, and of national manners. Thus, the illus- 
ing lectures. I cannot but feel this to be a false trations of Indian life will be collected in a repre- 
and a dangerous test. The councils of the insti- sentation of the court of an Indian palace, with 
| tutions must in every instance rise above such @ reception-rooms, &c., and with its adjoining bazaar 
doctrine, Theirs must be the task of selecting and shops. So, also, with the Chinese. The Ar- 
| those subjects which may tend to increase the chitectural series will extend from the Byzantine 
| Store of knowledge or refine the taste of the period to that of the Renaissance :—different courts 
| members generally,—careless whether a penny or or quadrangles being appropriated to, and filled 
a pound be the amount received at the door. with, specimens of the productions of the succes- 
Those institutions alone are flourishing which sive ages. Amongst these will be, a court of the 
refuse to cater to the mere amusement of the Alhambra, produced under the immediate care of 
| public. Mechanics’ and Literary Institutions have Mr. Owen Jones,—and a Pompeian House, by 
Mr. Wyatt. In one of the smaller transepts will 
| be collected exact reproductions of the most won- 
R. H. | dented of the remains of Egyptian art, and illus- 








a higher duty to perform than that of providing 
what are called “‘ entertaining evenings.” 
, trations of Egyptian manners. Among these will 
THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. | be conspicuous the sitting figure of an Egyptian 
WE have been requested to give insertion to the king, from Aboo Simbel, in Nubia, more than 
following particulars of the plans and determina- forty-five feet high, completely coloured after the 
tions in relation to the re-erection of the Crystal original. In the basement below the present 
Palace, finally arranged at a meeting of the Direc- | ground floor will be reproduced one of the large 
tors, held on Wednesday last. Egyptian tombs. 
With the series of architectural and ornamen- 
Definite arrangements have been within the | tal ensts will be combined all such illustrations of 
last few days entered into with Messrs. Fox & | extinct or dormant processes of Art as may be in- 
Henderson to re-erect the Crystal Palace in the | teresting as affording either illustrations of the 
grounds of the Company at Sydenham,—if indeed past or hints for the future. Thus, in connexion 
that can be called a re-erection in which the altera-| with Italian art will be introduced specimens of 
tions are so many and so material as to leave the! fresco, tempera, sgraffito, mosaic, &e.,—in con- 
building in possession of hardly any of its original | nexion with medieval design, specimens of cali- 
features. To the old characteristic lightness and | graphy, metal working, mural decorations, em- 
airiness will now be added a majesty and grandeur | broidery, enamel, niello, &c. All these, by means 
of outline that bid fair to be surprising. The means | of casts, fac-similes, and in many cases of the ob- 
which under the direction of the Company's advi- | jects themselves, are within the reach of the Diree- 
sers—Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Wild, Mr. Owen tors;—and the whole will be so enclosed by foliage, 
Jones, and Mr. Digby Wyatt—have been taken | interspersed with statues and other o 
to effect this are mainly, the substitution for the objects, as in no way to interfere with the harmony 
and entirety of one great general impression. 


old central transept of one of greatly increased 
Large spaces will be left for the general. pur- 


diameter and height, accompanied by two of the 
size of the original one, near the ends of the build- | poses of exhibition; in which it is intended to have 
ing,—and, finally, the adoption for the whole! geological exhibitions,—arranged not as mere eol- 
length of the nave of a circular or wagon-headed | leetions, but so as to render it impossible not to 
roof of the same height as those of the two smaller | comprehend the order, construction, and connexion, 
transepts, inte which it will merge. Thus, the] of the various strata and their contained fossils, 
wish which during the Exhibition was so often | the appearance of the country lying over each, &ec. 
expressed, that the transept.roof had been carried | Also exhibitions of the great staple materials of 
the world, from their raw condition through all 


out throughout the whole building, will be satisfied ; 
while over all will tower a dome of immense pro- | their various stages up to the most perfect manu- 
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factures,—involving the presence of machinery of 
the most complicated and interesting description 
in full work. 

The grounds around the building—which are 
upwards of 250 acres—will be laid out as a park 
and garden, with the addition of one feature not 
common to English parks, that of fountains. 
Those Londoners who have gained their conception 
of a fountain from the pigmy jets in Trafalgar 
Square and in the Temple Gardens will find it 
difficult to realize those of which we speak ;—the 
highest jets of which will reach an altitude of 150 
feet—while in mass and total effect they will equal 
those of Versailles.—It is in contemplation to pro- 
vide the lovers of manly sports with every oppor- 
tunity for gratifying their desires, whether taking 
the shape of cricket and archery, or that of the less 
common games of tennis, raquet and golf. Besides 
these, there will be baths and swimming-places,— 
and extensive skating-grounds, so shallow that 
while they will bear after one night's frost, they 
will not need the presence of any Humane Society 
officers for the preservation of the skaters. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 





WE have received from Mr. J. O. Halliwell a 
ctus of a new edition of Shakspeare, suffi- | 
ciently important in the vast and comprehen- | 
sive scope of illustration which it purposes to | 
apply to the greatest literary name in om to 
demand some words of notice in an English literary | 
journal. It is intended to be in twenty folio vo- 
lumes, corresponding in size with the first collective 
edition of 1623,—and to contain numerous fac- | 
similes from that imprint. Each play, as Mr. 
Halliwell states, will be accompanied ‘by every 
kind of useful literary and antiquarian illustration, 
extending to complete copies of all tales, novels, 
or dramas on which it is founded, and entire im- 
pressions of the first sketches in the cases of ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘Hamlet,’ &c.” Mr. 


Fairholt is to superintend the illustrative depart- 


ment,—which will be enriched by fac-similes of 
the Stratford monument and the portrait given with 
the first edition,—these being ‘‘ undoubted” por- 
traits of the poet. The twenty volumes are to cost 
forty guineas—to be issued in six years—and to 
be limited to 150 copies. Mr. Halliwell’s library 
is rich in Shaksperian literature,—and he has ob- 
tained the use of other well-known collections, 
especially those of Lord Londesborough for the 
antiquarian matter.—The plan is a bold one,— 
and ‘protests ....much.” It will be for Mr. 
Halliwell to prove himself equal to the occasion. 

M. Victor Hugo, it is reported, has contracted 
with the firm of Dulau & Co., of London, for the | 

blication of a work to be entitled ‘ Napoléon le 

etit.’ 

Prof. Graham has presented a Chemical Report 
to the Board of Trade on the cause of the burning 
of the ship Amazon :—in which, after investigating 
the evidence on the subject, he comes to the con- 
clusion that the origin of the fire must remain a 
matter of speculation and conjecture. He does 
not think that it originated in the spontaneous 
eombustion of the coals; because they were Welsh 
—which are not remarkable for this property,— 
and were shipped in a dry and dusty state. He 
eonceives that the sudden and powerful burst of 
flame from the store-room which occurred at the 
very outset of the conflagration is strongly sug- 
gestive of the presence of a volatile combustible, 
such as turpentine; which according to two wit- 
nesses was in the store-room, though this is denied 
by a third. Prof. Graham found on trial that 
the vapour given off by oil of turpentine is suffi- 
ciently dense at a temperature somewhat below 
ig make air explosive on the approach of a 

ght. 

Mr. Edward Smirke, who has contributed many 
valuable essays to the Archeological Journal and 
similar publications, has been appointed, in the 
room of the Hon. Mr. Talbot deceased, Attorney 
General to the Prince of Wales :—which confers a 
seat at the Board of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Dr. Thomas Thomson, Regius Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, died on 





the 2nd of the month at the advanced age of eighty 


years. He had occupied the chemical chair for 
nearly halfa century. Dr. Thomas Thomson was 
the author of the ‘ History of Chemistry,’ an ex- 
tended work on Chemistry and the allied sciences 
Heat and Electricity ;—and in connexion with his 
nephew, Dr. R. D. Thomson, he published Annual 
Reports on the Progress of Chemical Science, &c. 

Those who wish to see the more internal as- 
pects of London so developed as to be worthy of 
its picturesque and beautiful suburbs, must be 
gratified with the change now taking place at 
Kennington Common. The waste open space with 
its neglected capabilities has long been a disgrace 
to the metropolis. The fences were nearly all 
broken—the green turf had disappeared—aume- 
rous hollows offered places of deposit for filth and 
rubbish. The first task of the restorers of the 
green has been, to pour in hundreds of loads of 
earth, and level the ground, preparatory to the 
more scientific operations of the florist and gardener. 
To this point the works have now advanced,—and 
there is already a suggestion of one of those striking 
contrasts with which the “old generation” has 
grown pretty familiar. Old men remember when 
the Common now being converted into a Park 
was the gallows-ground,—and it was only recently 
the scene of vulgar debauch and mob-agitation. 
After this transformation, there is hope even for 
that choice part of the City which bears the name 
of Newgate. That region has been long an espe- 
cial home for the horrible and the disgusting. Two 
prisons, Smithfield, the Criminal Courts, the hang- 
ing-ground, and Newgate slaughter-cellars—where 
else have we such a combination? Even here 
light begins to break in. One of the prisons will 
soon be pulled down. Smithfield and the slaughter- 
houses must be removed,—to the due distance 
ffom densely-inhabited centres, we will not permit 
ourselves to doubt. If the march of improvement 
continues, we may live to see roses growing under 
the grim shadow of Newgate ? 

Last week the foundation stone of a large school 
was laid in Marylebone. Miss Lewis, a_phil- 
anthropic lady of that district, having given for 
this purpose a sum of 4,900/., with instructions 
that it should be applied, in conjunction with 
other subscriptions raised to that end, to the pur- 
chase of a site of land and the erection of suitable 
buildings,—the necessary arrangements have been 
all completed and the works are now in progress. 
The ground chosen is at the corner of Lisson Street, 
Lisson Grove. The school is designed for the ac- 
commodation of 750 children. The building will 
contain apartments for the residences of all the 


' masters, mistresses, and teachers engaged in the 


work of instruction. 

We are given to understand that arrangements 
are in progress for extending the privilege of send- 
ing books, magazines and pamphlets by post, at 
the low rates adopted for inland carriage of these 
articles, to the settlements of Australia. This 
would be a considerable boon both to English 
authors and to their Colonial readers,—and would 
tend to strengthen the intellectual ties which 
connect the fortunes of the mighty continent with 
those of the little island. The privilege has been 
already extended to nearly all the most important of 
our other colonies and military stations :—that is, to 
the Canadas, Nova Scotia, the West India Islands, 
Cape Town, Ceylon, Mauritius, the Bermudas, 
Hong Kong, Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, the 
Tonian Islands, and Newfoundland. To all these 
stations books and pamphlets weighing less than 
half a pound may be sent for sixpence, under a 
pound for a shilling. 

The Brussells Herald says that Mr. Catlin, the 
American traveller, is negotiating with the French 
Government for the purchase by the Museum of 
the Louvreof his Indian collection. He hasalready, 
it is stated, had interviews with Count d’Orsay, 
M. de Nieuwerkerke, and M. Lefévre-Deumier. 

The Committee for the Great Universal Exhi- 
bition of New York have, it is stated, fixed its 
opening for the 2nd of May, 1853. The Legisla- 
ture has authorized it by Act,—and the site of 
Reservoir Square has been granted by the Munici- 
pality of York for five years. The Corporation 
also undertakes, at its own charge, the Police of 
the Exhibition. The Committee is composed of 





the chief magistrates, bankers and mer 
America. The general agency for Europe oa rt 
don,—under the direction of M. Charles Buschek . 

The despotism which overrides all thin a 
France has just taken a form of expression wh - 
mention is well calculated to enlist or eine t 
large class amongst ourselves to the cause of Qy . 
stitutional Government. For the benefit of = 
friends of ‘‘The Million,” we may report hens 
certain Professor of the Faculty of Letters : 
Grenoble has been sentenced by the Minister of 
Instruction in Paris to the penalty of public 
reprimand for having printed some bad verses! 
There is no arriére pensée in the statement :—it jg 
not the act of verse, but its badness, that has hurt 
the sensitive functionary. Here, we have the 
‘President’ parodied in a manner that makes his 
favourite engine of ‘‘ Repression” look supremely 
absurd. From the ‘‘sublime” of Prince Louis rd 
the “ridiculous” of his Minister is a step whose 
shortness it is very pleasant to see thus measured 
How dangerous an ally to overweening assumption 
is an unskilful imitator! A malicious one is, of 
course, as bad,—and really, there is something so 
grotesque in this decree formally issued from 4 
government office, that it is difficult not to suspect 
the Minister of a satire. His arrét reads like g 
squib—fired at once against President and poet, 
He might still have improved its language—and 
probably would, had he dared. ‘‘ The Minor Poets 
are suppressed !”—should have been the form. The 
joke, however, is a good one, as it stands,-~and 
the Parisian public have doubtless laughed heartily 
at this escapade of the Ministerial humourist. “Tt 
is the first time,” says the Journal des Débats, 
‘‘that this kind of punishment has been applied 
by the higher authorities to a simple fault of taste, 
—that bad verses have incurred an administrative 
sentence.” The Jowrnal prints a specimen of the 
verse condemned,—and there is no denying that 
it is bad enough. In the solemn Court of Apollo 
this Grenoble Marsyas unquestionably would have 
deserved his fate:—but the Minister of Public 
Instruction personating Judge in such a matter 
turns the affair into farce. — ‘‘ Who,” says the 
Journal des Débats, ‘‘ pathetically—or slily—has 
not made bad verse, or bad prose, in bis time!— 
but we never before heard of its being dealt with 
as crime.” As reviewers, we confess that were 
we in the place of the Journal des Débats, we 
should not feel quite easy in this matter as regards 
ourselves. This usurpation by a high state fune- 
tionary within the domain of taste bodes evil to 
more than the poets. ‘The Critics are suppressed 
—and their function is transferred ”—is another of 
its inevitable morals. 

As a set-off to the above, we may state, that 
the Académie Francaise, in its sitting of the 
22nd ult., after having, according to its custom, 
“« crowned” a variety of the works which it deemed 
the most useful to public morals,—proceeded to 
consecrate the nationality of the Gascon Muse in 
the person of the poet Jasmin,—so well known to 
the readers of the Atheneum. For the third vo- 
lume of his poems an extraordinary prize of three 
thousand francs was unanimously voted. 

Two years ago, a couple of Scotch gentlemen 
offered a sum of 200/. to be distributed as prize- 
money to the working-classes, for the best Essays 
on the question—‘‘ Whether does a Policy of Cen- 
tralizing the Manufacturing Arts in Great Britain, 
or one of Diffusing them through the Colonies, 
offer the Greater Advantages to the Working 
People of the British Isles ; and is such Diffusion 
more likely to be attained by a System of Colonial 
Protection or by one of Free Trade?” The object 
of the proposers seems to have been agitation 
rather than truth. They did not hope to receive 
new social or scientific light from the competitors 
to whom they appealed ; but they expected to gam 
by this indirect species of bribery some converts 
and partizans to their own exploded doctrines. 
Fifty-two competitors entered the lists; and 
prizes were so arranged, that nineteen of the 
number were paid more or less money for theit 
advocacy. The promoters of this method for inter- 
fering with the sober courses of labour, for creating 
hopes and longings which in the order of nature 
cannot be fulfilled, profess to have done what they 
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pave done in the interests of the workmen. What 
gould be said of a person who should encourage 
the labouring classes by bribes to neglect their own 
work, and the studies connected with it, in order 
to dabble in law or in medicine? Yet these things 
would be less mischievous to most of them than 
the smallest share in the passions, vanities, and 
struggles of literature. We never heard of any good 
arising from the system of offering literary prizes 
for general competition. The literary product is 
almost uniformly bad. False expectations are raised 
in the successful candidates,—bitter passions are 
roused in the unsuccessful. So far are we from 


peing able to second the wish of the promoters of 
this competition that others may soon follow their 
example, that we would earnestly warn all who 
will listen to us to set their faces against it as 
against an unmixed evil. 





Last Week but One. 
YAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square. — The 
EEHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.— 
on, (from 3 ocloc ven,) 18.5; a ue, q 
Admission, Prom eeTOHN PRESCOTT KNIGUT, K.A., Sec. 


socrETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
puRTY-bIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 
et their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till dusk.—Admit- 
tance, 18. ogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 

The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pail Mall, near St. James's Palace, 
from Nine o’clock till dusk.—Admission, 18. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

BRITISHI INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTUKES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six.— 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, 1s. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

GALLERY OF I[LLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
G Moving Dio: . illustrating the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPALN, concluding 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOV, is NUW EXHIBITING, 
daily. Afternoons, Three o'clock ; Evenings, Eight o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, ls,; Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 38. Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 


BARTLETT’S DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
LAND, painted under the direction of Mr. W. BEVERLY, daily, 
at Twelve, Three, and Eight o’clock Admission, 1%. 28, and 
&, 6d.—A distinctive character was given to this Diorama at its 
opening. April 1851, apart from the matchless size and grandeur 
of its Pictures, by introducing Sacred Vocal Music, conducted by 
Mr. J. Ui. Tully, including ‘Kyrie Eleison, * Gloria in Excelsis,’ 
‘Jews’ Hymon of Wailing,’ &c., which has added so much to its 
celebrity. itis necessary for intending Visitors to note the Ad- 
dress, ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, Hyde Park Corner, 


PATRON—H.R.H, PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — The following 
Lectures :—Pirst. By J. H. vepper Esq. on the AUSTRALIAN 
end CALIVORNIAN GOLD DISTRICTS, and on the Meane ef 
diseriuinating Gold from other Metals and Minerals.—Second. On 
the ALLEGED ADULTERATION of the BURTON BITTER 
ALE with SPRYCUNINE.—Third. On BACHHOFFNER and 
DEFRIES’S NEW PATENT POLY?ECHNLU GAS FIRE.— 
Pourth. By Mr. Crispe, on MORRALL’S PATENT NEEDLES. 
Fifth. Ong" MUSICAL CHARACTERISTICS,” with {Vocal 
litustrations, by George Buckland, Esq., assisted by Miss Blanche 
Younge. — Sixth. Un EX PERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. — 
yocAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the MELODIES of DIFFERENT 
NATIONS, by Madame tregazzi.—_NkW SERIES of DISSOLV- 
ING VIBWS.—Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, &c. &c.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Schouls and Children under ten years of age, Half-price. 

For hours see Programme, 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

InstiTUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—June 28. 
—Earl De Grey, President, in the chair.—The Pre- 
sident presented to the successful competitors the 
prizes awarded in the past year. Some valuable 
architectural books were presented to Mr. W. 
Lightly and Mr. T. C. Tarring, for their monthly 
sketches as students of the Institute; to the former 
gentleman for his design of a Parsonage House, and 
to Mr. B. Fletcher, student, for the best design 
for the same subject. A Silver Medal of Merit was 
awarded to Mr. J. Knowles, for a design for Public 
Baths and Washhouses; and the Royal Gold Medal 
of the Institute (the annual gift of Her Majesty), 
—awarded to the Chevalier Leo von Klenze, of 
Munich—was handed to the Baron de Cetto, the 
Bavarian Minister, who attended to receive it. 
—Earl De Grey read a few observations on the 
operations in progress at Fountains Abbey, of 
which he is the proprietor. Much appears to have 

n done in lowering and levelling the ground, and 
opening closed up windows ; and also in securing 

gerous portions of the main arches. Every 
care has been taken to preserve the picturesque 
outlines of the building; and the result has been 
80 satisfactory, and the cost so trifling, that his 
Lordship expressed a hope that the proprietors 
of similar interesting ruins would adopt a like 
course of proceeding.—The Rev. R. Burgess 


read a paper ‘On the Topography of the Roman 
Forum and the Clivus Capitolinus.’ With- 
out a plan and other illustrations it is impos- 
sible to enter fully into the subject; but we may 
state, that Mr. Burgess corrected, from the results 
of recent discoveries, several statements in his 
published works. He defined the limits of the 
Forum in accordance with classical authorities; 
establishing the fact, that its length was from north 
to south, —ins' of, as some have argued, from 
east to west. The principal question now undecided 
is, that of the original appropriation of the two 
temples at the south end of the Forum, commonly 
called the Temples of Fortune and Jupiter Tonans. 
By a series of arguments the reverend lecturer 
sought to prove that the former was in fact the 
Temple of Saturn, and the latter the Temple of 
Vespasian.— Mr. Tite fully concurred with all the 
views advanced by Mr. Burgess; and added to the 
interest of the subject by the exhibition of some 
photographic views of the Forum and its ruins in 
their present state. 

July 5.—Mr. Mocatta, V.P. in the chair.—This 
was the closing meeting of the session. — The 
evening was devoted to a discussion arising 
out of remarks made by Mr. F. C. Penrose, on 
the 3lst of May, under the title of ‘A few re- 
marks on St. Paul’s Cathedral, and its appro- 
priate decorations.” Mr. Penrose gave a number 
of particulars of the erection of the cathedral, and 
the successive modifications of the great architect's 
design ; especially alluding to his original model, 
and his treatment by the Commissioners and by 
Charles II. and his successors. By extracts from 
the ‘ Parentalia’ he proved that mosaics and paint- 
ings were fully intended by Wren as parts of the 
decoration of the church; and he pointed out 
various matters of detail in which the architect’s 
views were abandoned, intentionally or otherwise. 
So far was the church in its present state from 
carrying out the views of Wren, that the well- 
known inscription over the entrance to the choir 
was rather an insult to his memory than other- 
wise. The authorities had done all they could in 
substantial repairs; and the present Dean and 
Chapter were anxious to carry out the decoration 
of the Cathedral in accordance with the architect’s 
views. The building abounded with spaces well 
adapted for the reception of paintings, and the 
cupola must be effectually restored. This Mr. 
Parris was ready to undertake, by means of a bold 
but simple apparatus; and probably if the Dean 
and Chapter did that part of the work, the public 
might be expected by means of a subscription to 
accomplish the other decorations. Mr. Penrose 
read extracts from a Report to the guardians of 
the edifice in 1849, from Professor Cockerell, who 
has acted as their architect upwards of thirty years. 
This report recommended the restoration of the 
painting and gilding of the dome and of the choir, 
with its entrance gates, pulpit, organ, communion, 
rails, &c., as commenced already at the altar end ; 
and more especially the re-glazing of the 23 lower 
windows with scripture subjects in stained glass. 
He inferred from the inferiority of the present 
glazing, that stained glass was originally intended. 
Mr. Penrose added at the adjourned meeting, that 
he was happy to say the restoration of the dome 
had assumed a definite shape, having become a 
practical question with the Dean and Chapter, 
who would spare no pains to accomplish it. The 
improved ventilation effected in the building would 
insure the preservation of the paintings in future. 
The dome was to be restored in chiar-oscuro, with 
a great amount of gilding ; and he therefore thought 
surface. colouring elsewhere objectionable,—but 
approved of stained glass windows. He proposed 

inted architectural ornaments, such as coffers, in 
the small cupolas.—Prof. Cockerell expressed his 
concurrence in the views of Mr. Penrose,—eulo- 
gized the zeal of the present Dean in the matter, — 
and was convinced of the practicability of carrying 
out the whole scheme by public subscription. Mr. 
Jennings objected to stained glass altogether, and 
to the dark colour of the choir pilasters. He ap- 
proved of the employment of colour.—Archdeacon 
Hale, who expressed his deep interest in the ques- 
tion, anticipated a brilliant effect from the restora- 





tion of the dome, requiring rich general decoration 


to accord with it. He decidedly objected to stained 
glass in the present state of that art,—and con- 
sidered that painted windows diverted attention 
from the architecture. He was confident that Wren 
had intended to decorate the church with paintings 
of various kinds, and as confident that that plan 
would yet be carried out. He had even formed a 
project for it, embracing a grand series of paintin, 
of the highest class of ms nan of Scripeure hie 
tory,—filling every pannel in the building, and 
constituting it a great pictorial Bible. He hoped to 
see the heathen figures and monuments of warriors 
removed to a British Walhalla, for till that were 
done the lower part of the Cathedral could not be 
properly decorated. For 200,000/. down the 
whole of the decorations and paintings could be 
carried out.—Mr. G. Foggo expressed his admira- 
tion, as an artist, of the Archdeacon’s views ; but 
feared it would be difficult to accomplish the re- 
moval of the sculpture. —Mr. J. W. Papworth 
dwelt on the necessity of adopting some general 
key of colour for the whole ; and as Mr. Penrose’s 
opinion was that, as derived from the cupola, that 
should be chiar-oscuro, he feared the result would 
be gloomy and miserable. The Cathedral should 
not be converted into a mere picture gallery.— 
Archdeacon Hale thought that the effect produced 
by gilding, both in the dome and on all the hori- 
zontal architectural lines, would relieve the paint- 
ing, and be in fact most brilliant.—Mr. Parris ex- 
plained the origin of his offer to restore the dome, 
and its practicability, as proved by his operations at 
the Colosseum. He went minutely into the question 
of decoration,—and adverted to the state of Art in 
Wren’s time as influencing the mode of painting 
adopted by Thornhill in the dome. He advocated a 
strict adherence to that mode; as not inconsistent 
with the use of stained glass, and colour below. 
The use of colour in the dome and other parts 
remote from the eye would be injurious to the 
effect.—Mr. G. G. Scott highly admired the mag- 
nificent idea of the Archdeacon; and was persuaded 
that coloured glass was by no means inconsistent 
with coloured decorations, but rather essential to 
them,—as evinced by Italian examples. Of course, 
enamel painting on glass would be objectionable; 
but stained glass, of the best principle in use in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, painted in the 
highest style of modern Art, with the purest 
drawing in the figures, and ornaments coincident 
with the character of the building, would be 
highly appropriate and effective. It was not 
essential that the monochrome decoration of the 
dome should extend throughout the building; in- 
deed a large amount of colour might be employed. 
He objected to the painted coffers proposed b 
Mr. Penrose. If possible, mosaics (as intended 
by Wren) should be introduced; and at all events 
care should be taken to adapt the paintings to the 
different surfaces of the building.—The Chairman 
said all must concur in the necessity for colour in 
an interior so cold and cheerless as the present,— 
and fully concurred in the views of Mr. Parris as 
to the dome, and in the effect to be expected from 
its restoration.—Mr. Billings, Mr. Garling, Jun., 
Mr. Twining, and others took part in the discus- 
sion; and a vote of thanks was unanimously passed 
to Mr. Penrose and Prof. Cockerell. 


InstiTuTE oF AcTuUARIES.—June 28.—C. Jel- 
licoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. H. C. Baker, 
President and Actuary of the Canada Insurance 
Company, Hamilton, was elected a Fellow.—A 
paper was read ‘On the present State of Informa- 
tion relating to the Laws of Sickness and Morta- 
lity as exemplified in the Tables of Contributions, 
&c. used by Friendly Societies,’ by Henry Tomp- 
kins, Esq. The author commenced by citing from 
the tables of certain friendly societies (duly certi- 
fied in each case by actuaries of eminence) the 
rates of mortality, and the contributions for de- 
ferred annuities, &c. put forward by them severally. 
The discrepancies which these tables exhibited were 
so great as to render it a difficult matter to account 
for them, more especially as in some instances the 
societies were perfectly similar in their general cha- 
racter. It was true, that. although the mortality 
prevailing amongst the whole community had been 








ascertained with considerable accuracy, that occur- 
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in particular sections of it was by no means s0 
— But this could scarcely be considered 
am aecounting for the discrepancies in question, any 
more than could a possible variation in the amount 
added on the score of profit; since the eontribu- 
tions of these societies were, it was well known, 
intended merely to cover the risk incurred, and not 
te provide for any surplus. But whatever dif- 
ferences were found to exist between rates based 
apen the elements of mortality and interest only, 
those into which the rate of sickness entered exhi- 
bited.equally remarkable features :—the peculiari- 
ties here, however, the writer attributed to the very 
imperfect data hitherto employed in reference to 
this element. Till about the middle of life the re- 
sults afforded by the data which had been collected 
corresponded pretty nearly, but at more advanced 
ages they differed so midaly as to produce a dis- 
cordance throughout the whole table. To illustrate 
this, the author exhibited a diagram in which the 
rates of sickness, founded on the data collected by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
by Mr. Neison, and by Mr. Ratcliffe, were com- 
pared; and from which it appeared that at the 
under-mentioned ages the number of weeks’ and 
days’ sickness per annum occurring to each person 
was as follows :— F 
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—With such discrepancies as these at the higher 
ages, it was not surprising that the rates of contri- 
bution differed to the extent they were found to do. 
After adverting to the vast extent of these socie- 
ties, and to the importance of their operations 
being based on correct data and sound principles, 
the author proceeded to state that the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies in England (Mr. Tidd Pratt) 
had collected an immense number of facts relating 
to the Mortality and Sickness prevalent in these 
societies, far exceeding anything of the kind at- 
tempted hitherto. If these could be made avail- 
able to the Institute of Actuaries (and an abstract 
which would give some idea of their extent was 
now being prepared for publication), he could not 
doubt that tables might be deduced from them of 
the greatest public utility and importance, and 
such as would go far to redeem the subject from 
that speculative character which it had hitherto 
unfortunately borne.—The subject led to much dis- 
cussion, in which the Chairman and Mr. Peter 
Hardy took a leading part. 

July 3.—C. Jellicoe, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—This was the Anniversary meeting.—Mr. Brown, 
one of the Honorary Secretaries, read the Report 
of the Council on the progress of the Institute 
during the past year. It stated, amongst other 
things, that the total number on the books of the 
Institute is now 244,—in addition to four honorary 
members; whilst the Council have been enabled to 
add to the list of corresponding members no less 
than forty-two of the most distinguished Actuaries 
or Managers of foreign countries,—by means of 
whom the Institute has been put in communication 
with twenty-seven of the leading cities in Belgium, 
Canada, France, Germany, Holland, Russia, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the United States of Ame- 
Yica. Already have valuable communications been 
received from these gentlemen; whilst the facility 
with which information may by their means be ob- 
tained from places the most remote has made itself 
sensibly felt.—The Library, which is now becoming 
important, has been increased during the Session 
by presentations of no less than 614 volumes and 
pamphlets. Amongst the donors of these, the 
Council are gratified at being able to enumerate 
the Board of Trade, the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
the Commissioners of Railways, the Committee of 
Council on Education, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, the General Board of Health, the Home 
Office, the Inspectors of Factories, the Poor-Law 
Board, the Registrar-General, the Surveyor-Gene- 
rai of Prisons, the Royal Astronomical Society, 
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Geological, Pathological, 
Pharmaceutical Societies. To eany Sodividual 
contributors also the Institute is indebted for con- 
siderable additions to the Library.—The Council, 
for some time past, have had under their considera- 
tion the means of publishing in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than has hitherto been done the 
Papers read before the Institute. They are now 
enabled to announce that an arrangement has been 
made by which such papers will hereafter appear 
regularly in The Assurance Magazine, under its 
intended new title of ‘The Assurance Magazine 
and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries.’ With 
this periodical the members will henceforth be sup- 
plied gratuitously; and the object of giving the re- 
quisite publicity to the Transactions of the Insti- 
tute will thus be attained, whilst the interest and 
conveni of the bers will at the same time 
be duly consulted.—The Council have completed a 
negotiation with the Statistical Society, in accord- 
ance with which the Institute will, after Michael- 
mas next, be admitted on moderate terms to the 
use of the rooms in St. James’s Square. Mr. Che- 
shire has been appointed Assistant-Secretary to 
the Statistical Society, and will act in that capa- 
city for both parties,—very much, it is believed, to 
the advantage of each.—The Treasurer's financial 
statement for the past. year showed a balance of 
receiptsover expenditure amounting to 2251. 16s. 2d. 
—Some alterations in the laws and constitution, 
chiefly in reference to an extension of the Council 
to twenty-two members, was agreed to.—The fol- 
lowing were elected for the year ensuing :—Presi- 
dent, J. Pinlaison, Esq. ; Vice-Presidents, P. Hardy, 
F. G. P. Neison, J. J. Sylvester, and W. T. Thom- 
son, Esqs.; Treasurer, J. Laurence; Hon. Secs., 
8. Brown and T. H. Williams; and fourteen other 
gentlemen on the Council.—In returning thanks 
on behalf of the Council for a special vote of thanks 
passed to them for their exertions during the past 
year, the Chairman referred to the important light 
which had been thrown by the Institute, before 
Committees of the House of Commons,-in refe- 
rence to the questions of the Income Tax and the 
Friendly Societies. 
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PINE ARTS 


Turner and his Works ; Illustrated with Examples 
from his Pictures and Critical Remarks on his 
Principles of Painting. By John Burnet. The 
Memoir by Peter Cunningham. Bogue. 

Ow1ne to certain qualities of Turner's genius, which 

invite controversy no less than they demand praise, 

this handsome book is more likely to prove the 
first than the last of a library of works devoted to 
him whom Mr. Cunningham designates as the 
greatest landscape painter of the English school.— 

This designation calls on us to pause on the very 

threshold of our task to consider, if not to question 

it.—For the hour, the rapturists have too much 
their own way; and this, not merely because of the 

world’s obedience to the precept De mortuis, &c., 

but because passionate and poetical and powerful 

writers, by projecting their passion and poetry 
and power upon the bright points and forcible 
traits of Turner’s genius, have excited the world 
of connoisseurship and taste into an unquestioning 
acquiescence with everything that he produced, 
whether in strength or in weakness, experimental 
or complete, early or late, extravagant or well 
measured. Those, however, who have to deal 
critically with a biography like Mr. Cunningham's 
may fairly inquire what will posterity have to say 
when the ‘‘ Undergraduate’s” gorgeous bombast 
of abuse and of praise shall be forgotten in favour 
of some new rhapsodist or some fresh theory of 

Art,—when eyes not technically educated into an 

over-sensitiveness as regards technical merits shall 

range the walls of picture galleries without any 
predisposition to bless or to ban sharpened by 
argument. 

Mr. Burnet, as critic, moves more temperately 


the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, the Statistical | than Mr. Cunningham,—though little less admir- 


{ ingly. His share of the work, however, 





will pro. 


duce on the many an impression more 
than instructive. In attempting to grapple 
the ‘‘ Principles of Painting” exhibited in the 

tures of the deceased artist, the lecturer's pie. 
becomes confused. His meaning, we imagina Ee 
not always been clear to himself. Mr. Burnet 
dwells on peculiar devices, excellencies and dis. 
coveries exhibited by our artist in a manner whigh 
suggests the natural question, how far Turner is mf, 
to lecture from by way of model,—how far some 
of his peculiarities were or were not habitually 
pushed to the extreme point beyond the boundarie, 
of Art at which artifice begins? If this were 
proved to have been the case, is not the artist's req] 
place betwixt his ancestors and his followers—pe 

twixt his idolators and his vituperators—in some 
measure indicated? Such an inquiry is not tobe 
disposed of by an encyclopedia of praise or of abuse 
in reply,—it is possibly not susceptible of imme. 
diate answer:—but since it may occur to some 
open-minded lovers of Art and lovers of trath_it 
cannot be considered misplaced or captious ag the 
key-note to our remarks on this interesting volume, 

To begin with Mr. Cunningham’s share in jts 
contents.—The copious memoir of Turner published 
in the Atheneum [No. 1382] left any subsequent 
biographer little to tell—the events of the painter's 
life having been neither d nor various—unlegs 
he were prepared to retail studio or domestic gossip 
on the peculiarities of his subject, after the fashion 
of the biographer of Nollekins. To the particular 
of birth, baptism, &c. recorded in the Atheneum, it 
may be here added, that a heraldic lion noticed by 
the boy when accompanying his father on a hair. 
dressing expedition touched the spring of his 
secret nature, and made a painter of him. “The 
rich combination of colaurs in the arms” pleased 
him, says Mr. Cunningham ;—and he adds, a coupie 
of pages later—‘‘ Indeed, he early evinced that love 
for strange effects with which in after life he was 
accustomed alternately to amaze and amuse the 
public,” exhibiting only two years after he became 
an exhibitor a ‘ View of the Pantheon, after the 
Fire of January 1792,’—the far-off progenitor of 
the ‘ Rock Limpet’ and of the ‘Hero of a Hundred 
Fights’ in the years of later frenzy. 

*‘ His first patrons were Mr. Tomkison, the pianoforte- 
maker, Dr. Monro, known to collectors, and to be honour- 
ably mentioned in the history of art in this country, forthe 
taste he materially assisted in seeking for the productions of 
the English School of Painting; and the Rev. Mr. Crowle, 
whose illustrated copy of ‘ Pennant’s London’ is one of the 
treasures of the British Museum, Monro, it is said, was 
attracted to his works by the rare merit of certain drawings, 
exposed for sale in a shop, at Maiden Lane. It is easyto 
find, however, another more likely and less accidental way 
for the good Doctor's recognition of Turner's merit. Monro 
was known to Cozens the painter [one of our earliest water- 
colourists}, and to Raphael Smith, and that Smith was not 
wanting in discernment or unwilling te lend a helping hand 
to the young and the promising, is evident from the good 
services he rendered to Chantrey when unknown and in 
need of them. Nor was Turner forgetful of Monro’s kind- 
ness. ‘ There,’ said he, in a conversation with David Re 
berts; ‘there,’ pointing towards Harrow, ‘ Girtin and Ihave 
often walked to Bushey and back to make drawings forgood 
Dr. Monro, at half-a-crown a-piece,—and the money for our 
supper when we got home.’ * * He was early alive,” sys 
Mr. Cunningham shortly after, ‘‘ to the varieties of Nater, 
and copied her, when he chose, with a master’s hand.” 
—‘ Certain varieties” of Nature, we think, might 
have more fairly been the phrase; we allude to the 
aspects of sky and water, of long valleys and wide 
plains, and other panoramic scenes, from which 
persons of less romantic vision and feebler grasp 
are apt to shrink. We are not so well sa’ 
that Turner ever studied foliage as carefully ashe 
studied cirrus, nimbus,—tke mist, the rainbow, the 
storm cloud, the struggle betwixt sunset and moon- 
rise, and other aerial phenomena. Latterly in his 
pictures the choice lay betwixt stone-pine, cypre® 
and poplar, and such anonymous leafage as might 
by adopting a familiar epithet be said to belong # 
«furniture trees.” There was, after all, something 
scenic rather than intimate in this love of Nature: 
—something of a Byron’s craving for what is vatt, 
magnificent, and strange, as distinguished from 
Wordsworth’s affection which comprehended #- 
pose no less than excitement. The Ruysdaels and 
the Hobbimas who made so much of a wood neat 
the Loo, or of the prosaic tract, half sand half 
nursery-garden, overlooked by the Blue Steps 
above Haerlem, in their way displayed poetry ™ 
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othe he who, from the days of the gaudy lion 
always, we are here reminded, vindi- 
his tendency to dip “his pencil in the gloom 

ke ee f eclipse.” — 
his foreign visit were followed by subjects 
Fie tral Sieh aioe all of which he invested as 
oo with the poetry of his art, and that selection in which 
velore the invention of the landscape painter. Still, how- 
oeesitly insisting with himself on the charm of variety, 


be painted and exhibited in 1807 * The Sun rising through 


ishermen cleaning and selling Fish,’ and, more 
rapoor, Fi still, ‘A Country Blacksmith disputing upon 
¢ Price of Iron and the Price charged to the Butcher for 
the ing his Pony ;° two eo ag => killed’ every picture 
range of their effects. ly enough, a modest 
“ie thus injured by being hung between the two fires 
‘The Blind Fiddler,’ then the second exhibited picture 
ve had raw from Scotland, contriving to exist, without 
etting into debt, on eighteen shillings a week, On the 
ing day set apart for the privileged body to which he 
belonged, Turner, it is said, reddened his sun, and blew the 
of his art on his blacksmith’s forge, *to put the 
man’s nose out of joint who had gained so much re- 
by his * Village Politicians.” ’ The story is told, 
without naming Turner, in Allan Cunningham's ‘ Life of 
Wikie,, and condemped as an untruth by the reviewer of 
the Life in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ But there is no doubt 
of the truth of the story; and that Wilkie remembered the 
circamstance with some acerbity—though he never resented 
it openly —1 can undertake to say. 2 When $ The Forge’ was 
git at Lord De Tabley’s sale, Wilkie was in Italy ; and 
Inter, In scr § in 'e 
Collins, the paint describing the sale to him in a Ms 
latter now before me, adds, * And there was your old enemy, 
‘The Forge.’ ” 
We repeat this anecdote, though it has already 
in our columns, for the sake of another 
tion which our own observations have sug- 
es 
and which the tone of Mr. Burnet’s eulogies 
inwome respects tends to confirm :—namely, that 
the extent to which many of Turner’s pictures in 
tum suffer from juxtaposition aid us to some ap- 
jation of his place as an artist among artists. 
—— which ‘ The Forge’ did against Wilkie’s 
‘Blind Fiddler’ far less worthy pictures have 
avenged on some of Turner's attempts at painting 
light, air, space, and water which followed ‘The 
Forge.’ To the eyes of the uninitiated, even two 
of the Vernon Turners appear among their mates 
rather like dreams—films—phantoms of colour— 
than like pictures among pictures. The ‘Golden 
Bough’ wants a chamber to itself, and its own 
background and its own light to bring out to full 
strength that which appears a feebleness of luminous 
diet, Not so the Embarkations by Cuyp and 
Claude,—not so the ‘ Voliere’ landscape by Rubens. 
Yet in these, too, are exhibited, and as daringly 
aby Turner, the glories of Day with its fires and 
under its veils. They would hold their place in 
aay ry,—be the Rembrandts ever so rich, or 
the Titians ever so rosy,—be Domenichino’s yellow 
ever so golden-ripe in its patina,—be the sweetness 
of Fra Beato ever so spiritual,—or the grandeur of 
Fra Bartolommeo ever so simply severe. They need 
noseparate show-box with its prepared distances 
ad darkened lights. They will abide any com- 
pany or contrast, however august, however luxu- 
nant it be,—and if judged by the measure of their 
wtistic treatment, and not in disdain of their sub- 
jets, will not thereby be shamed-out, flaunted or 
y 

deprived of their significance and power. 
_From the above speculation to which Mr. Cun- 
ham’s text and passages in Mr. Burnet’s re- 

passag: 

give occasion, we will return to the volume 
for one or two biographical touches and particulars. 
“Turner retained his house in Queen Anne-street till his 
= Here he painted many of his finest pictures, and 
ve he commenced secretly collecting his own works for 
some half-undetermined object when no longer able to re- 
tuinthem. The house is on the south side of the street, 
and at the time of his death—indeed for years before—pre- 
sented the appearance of a place in which some great crime 
been committed—where the tax-gatherer had long 
ceased to call, which no one would inhabit, and about which 
the landlord himself had abandoned all hope. The street- 
door had not been painted for at least twenty years, and 
the windows were grimed with successive eoats of dust and 
fin. It was always a wonder to me that the windows were 
unbroken, as the whole appearance of the house was not 
cisimilar to Barry's miserable dwelling in Castle-street. 
ngers have been known to point to Turner's house, as 
oe the street-door of which had not been seen opened for 
years; ‘but yet it is believed somebody lives there—at least 
the policeman says so.” The truth is, he was seldom at 
3 and his heuse was in charge of an old woman who 
had lived with his father, and had caught and copied the 
economy of both establishments. Mer wants were 
; ee there was some sense of neatness about her. 
& known person knocked at the door, and that person 
fa gentleman or a lady, she would keep them waiting 
she could cover her dirty gown by a huge apron, which 
kept for the purpose on a nail behind the street-dour. 





* * A good story ie told of his skill in bargain-making. 
When arranging with Hurst and Robinson for a new work 
in numbers, the price of each drawing was settled, not 
without deliberation, at twenty-five pownds. He went away, 
expressing full satisfaction. He came speedily back, thrust 
his head in at the door, and cried—‘ guineas.’ ‘ Guineas be 
it,’ said the publishers. In a few minutes a hasty step was 
heard, and Turner put in his whole person, saying—* My 
expenses."—‘ Oh, certainly, sir,’ was the answer. But this 
was not all; a few minutes after he was for a third time at 
the door: breathless and eager, with his whole body in the 
room, for he expected resistance to his new demand, ‘and 
twenty proofs?’ No resistance was made, and the drawings 
were set about with an ungrumbling reluctance. Wher 
George Cooke, the engraver, related this story to my father, 
from whom I received it, he added, ‘ lam told that Turner’s 
father, who was a barber, having been paid a penny for a 
shave, followed his custemer down Maiden-lane to demand 
‘a halfpenny for soap.”" Another story of the same cha- 
racter merits to be preserved. He had painted a picture for 
the famous Jack Fuller, was asked by Fuller to breakfast 
with him next morning; to briog the picture with him, and 
told that the cheque for the picture would then be ready, 
To this Turner consented. He took the picture in a hackney 
coach, breakfasted, received the cheque, thanked the par- 
chaser, and left. He had not been gone above five minutes, 
when a knock was heard at the door. The painter was back 
—‘1 must see Mr, Fuller.’ He was shown in. ‘Oh! I'd 
forgotten; there is three shillings for the hackney coach.’ 
The sum was paid. Fuller, who was lavghingall the while, 
loved to relate this story to his friends.” 

It mattered little, seeing how steadily the pain- 
ter’s face was set towards that safest of all Cali- 
fornias, sharp personal privation and a determina- 
tion to pick up small gains, that for a long time 
the prices given for Turner's pictures were, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cunningham, far from large. . Of late, 
gold flowed in upon him, courted by his industry 
no less than by his genius.— 

“His skill and reputation recommended him beth to 
printseliers and publisiers, but nune of the larger engrav- 
ings from his works were very successful speculations, 
though the gravers of the two Cookes, of Miller, Geodal!, 
Prior, Pye, Wallis, and Wilimore were employed to trans- 
late them into black and white. He was careful, too, in 
touching upon the proofs, and added many master strokes 
of effect in this way, so that no pains were spared to give 
them every recommendation ; and yet, with all this, they 
did little more than cover their expenses. The ‘ Tivoli’ 
and ‘Temple of Jupiter’ should have made money. His 
book-plates, such as his views on the southern coast, his 
three annual tours on the Seine and Loire, and in Seotland 
at an earlier period, for the ‘ Provincial Antiquities,’ were 
more successful He was happy, too, in the numerous 
illustrations which he made for the monthly issue, by Cadell, 
of Sevtt’s poetry and miscellaneous prose works in forty 
volumes. His drawings for Murray’s seventeen volume edi- 
tion of Byron, are occasionally in his best manner. Still 
better are his illustrations for the ‘ Italy’ and other poems of 
Rogers. He was not so good in what he did for Campbell’s 
poems, or for Moore's ‘ Epicurean ;’ and when he ventured 
to furnish seven illustrations to Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition 
of Milton, he was hardly equal to the task. Mis seven sub- 
jects were, however, well chosen: ‘The Mustering of the 
rebel Angels ;* ‘ The Fall of the rebel Angels ;’ ‘ The Expul- 
sion from Paradise ;’ * the Temptation on the Mount ;’ * The 
Temptation on the Vinnacle ;’ * Ludlow Castle and the Rising 
of the Water Nymphs;” ‘ St. Michael’s Mount and the Ship- 
wreck of Lycidas.’ The drawings, of the same size as the 
engravings, are exquisite pieces of colour and effect. *The 
Shipwreck’ (a favourite subject with him) is the happiest of 
the seven. For his drawings for books he received prices 
varying from twenty to twenty-five guineas. Some he lent, 
those executed for Rogers and Campbell, for inst and 
got good prices for the right of engraving them; others, 
that were sold outright, passed from the publishers into the 
hands of collectors. Mr. Windus obtained the sixty-four 
illustrations of Scott, at twelve guineas a drawing. Mr. 
Munro bought the illustrations for Milton; the publisher of 
the Milton (Mr. Macrone) getting his money back, it is 
understood, by the sale of the drawings. It was, indeed, a 
more than safe speculation to employ him in the illustration 
of books. His twenty drawings for Whitaker's ‘ Richmond- 
shire,’ for which he received twenty guineas a drawing, were 
sold by the publishers, some at a little below cost price, and 
have sinee brought sums varying from eighty to one hundred 
guineas each. Hia travelling expenses, when he worked for 
publishers, were paid for separately, and it is right to add, 
what Cadel! has been heard to declare, that he was moderate 
in his charges. His habits of saving were not confined to 
his own pockets.” 

We cannot, in reading the above, call to mind 
any landscape prints which have been immediately 
very successful,—since the engravings after the 
great foreign painters have been principally, we 
think, confined to the collector's portfolio, — a 
Sunset or two by Claude and Wilson, and a Port or 
two by Vernet, perhaps excepted. The vast archi- 
tectural and biblical visions of Mr. Martin and (in 
these) his imitator, Mr. Danby, come into another 
category,—and they, it will, also, be recollected, 
were translated for circulation in a manner far less 
expensive and far more delicate than the grand 
landscapes in question. 

With a few more paragraphs we must conclude 
our extracts.— 

“His personal appearance was far from engaging He 
was short, stout, and bandy-legged, with a red, pimply 








face, i and covetous eyes, and a to’ which ex- 
precede his sentiments with a murmuring reluctance. Sir 
iiam Allan was aceustomed to describe him as @ Dateh 
skipper. His hands were very small, and, o to the 
long cuffs to his coats, only bis rs were seen. His look 
was anything but that of a man of genius. * * He hated 
letier-writing ; and I have been unable to find any letter 
or note of his composition that would illustrate his life. J 
have two long letters from him to Chantrey now before 
me; but they are not worth printing. A note to Calicott 
exhibits a drawing of a mallard in place of his usual M, and 
it has been supposed from this, that if be bad written ‘his 
name at length, he would have spelt it Mallard and not 
Mallord. * * His opinions on art were seldom given, and 
always with hesitation. He growled approbation. Once, 
indeed, his criticism extended to a sentence. He had been 
taken to see the pictures of Thomson of 
called by his countrymen, in the fondness of their admira- 
tien, ‘ the Scottish Turner.” The friend who took him was 
anxious to hear what the original Turner thought of his 


repr ative: Th too, was equally eager. 
He examined with attention, mumbled some sounds of ap- 
parent approbation, and began and ended by asking, ‘ Where 
do you get your frames, Mr. Thomson?” 

Too large a space, the scale of Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s biography considered, is devoted to a notice 
of Turner's poetical pretensions as exhibited in 
that wondrous production, ‘ The Fallacies of Hope,’ 
which for so many years furnished diversion to 
readers of the Royal Academy Catalogue. But 
his material was scanty, and the disproportion was 
perhaps not wholly voluntary. On the whole, his 
task is agreeably executed,—though it by no means 
closes the subject against any future biographer of 
British artists. 

Mr. Burnet’s share of the letter-press, which 
constitutes by much its larger portion, has been 
already characterized and its tone indicated by the 
one or two ‘‘rejoinders” which we have put in 
with regard to some of the most obvious pecu- 
liarities of the artist under consideration. Mr. 
Burnet’s subject has been too vast, too excep- 
tional, and in some of its details too eccentric, to 
permit him to master it thoroughly or to present 
it in a manner calculated to of use to the 
coming student. Less enthusiastic and less unseru- 
pulous than Mr. Ruskin, he does not essay to set 
forth defects as those crowning graces and beauties 
which only the enlightened are worthy to admire. 
He does not consider it necessary to vituperate and 
condemn all the practice of all former painters 
for the purpose of setting Turner (to repeat our 
figure) in his own solitary show-box, and erying 
** Behold, the one true temple of Art!” Hence, 
betwixt his admiration and his sense that there is 
something to allow for, he becomes confused— 
turns and returns to dwell pee qualities 
and to cite illustrations and parallels,—so that, the 
task of annotation, were we disposed to attempt it, 
would have to be begun anew with each half-dozen 
pages.—The catalogue of pictures given appen- 
ically might, probably, with a little labour have 
been rendered more complete ; and the illustra- 
tions, spirited as they are in execution and judi- 
ciously selected, ought to have been a with 
a view to exemplification rather than to ornament. 
—In fine, this volume is a contribution‘ to some 
future biography more copious, and a help to con- 
sideration more philosophical of Turner's life and 
works. Till such shall be executed, it is cordially 
welcome. 








Frnz-Arr Gossip.—After lengthened pleadings 
in two several suits promoted against the American 
Art-Union—which were finally turned into a Case, 
embodying the facts allowed on all sides, and sub- 
mitted to the Judges,—the institution in question 
has by a majority of those high authorities been 
pronounced ‘‘illegal and unconstitutional.” In 
one of these suits, the People of the State of New 
York, to its honour, was Plaintiff.—That the mo- 
tives of the managers of the Union were honestly 
directed to the advancement of Art—and that the 
means employed were efficient to the end—were 
amongst the propositions laid down in the case, 
and accepted by the Judges. That the second 
of these propositions is disputed by ‘ourselves in 
reference to the working of our own Art-Unien, 
our readers need not be told. Our objection im this 
respect, however, does not apply to the American 
institution. The pictures to be distributed by the 
machinery complained of are there at least selected 
by a petent ittee,—so that, the character 
of Art is sustained, if the public generally be im- 
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the admission of a vicious principle. In 


ured b 
‘Englan , however—where the lottery spirit was 


long since condemned,—we add to the general de- 
moralization the special one. We provide for the 
= degradation of Art, by reviving for the 


nefit of the Art-unionist the lottery principle,— 
and, at the same time, making the Union gambler 


—sordid, by the very proposition, in motive, and 
almost certainly ignorant—in some measure the 
arbiter of Art. The American Art-Union is there- 


fore far less objectionable than our own,—yet 


through all the plausibilities by which its advocacy 
was fortified the lurking false principle has been 
clearly discerned. It was contended for the Union, 


that as each subscriber received certain/y value for 


the amount of his subscription in the form of an 
engraving from an American painting, or other 
work of Art, and of the numbers of the Bulletin 
of the American Art-Union, published under the 
direction of the Association, the lottery animus— 
which consists in staking a small value on the 
chance of gaining a greater—was removed. The 


Judges decided that it was not removed—but sub- | 


sidized. Other inducements to the outlay of five 
dollars for a ticket are, it was seen, provided,— but 
the gambling inducement is there too. The man- 
agers, it was stated, “kept distinctly before” the 
eyes of their members, that they were each— 

““To have the chance of the more valuable article—a fine 
painting. No one subscribed without the agreement to give 
him that chance; although, therefore, other motives en- 
tered into the consideration of the member, yet the chance 
was held out to every one as an inducement to him to pay 
*the valuxble consideration,’ which the proposers of the 
scheme were to receive from him. Those otlier motives only 
tended to entice » larger number to accept the scheme, and 
to blind themselves as well as the Directors of the Institu- 
tion to its evil effects. The )irectors wished to promote 
the Fine Arts. They thought it could best be done by pro- 
curing a ready market for the works of artists at prices such 
as liberal men would give from a fund devoted to that purpose. 
They also concluded that this fund could not be raised in suf- 
ficient amount annually by voluntary donations even from 
the friends of the art. They therefore appealed to a passion 
which experience had proved was most painful even with 
those who knew nothing of the Fine Arts. * * The lottery 
is no less an evil because a large proportion of the profits is 
to be applied for a good purpose. All lotteries which the 
Legislature ever sanctioned was probably for some such pur- 
poses, or was at least so esteemed by the Legislature which 
sanctioned them. Some were to promote the cause of cha- 
rity, some the cause of literature, and some the cause even 
of religion. Yet all were indiscriminately condewned, both 
by the constitution of !821 and that of 1846. * * In each case 
the motive, whether it be pecuniary, or economical, or cha- 
ritable, does exist to obtain the means of a certain enjoy- 
ment without paying for it one’s self. If all these schemes 
can be lawful, when originating with private individuals, 
they would be no less lawful if expressly authorized by the 
Legislature, and drawn by agents to be appointed under its 
authority. Why, then, it is said, have so many learned 
lawyers and so many moral and religious men sanctioned 
this scheme? The good object which men have in view 
often diverts their attention from au examination of the 
means which are used for that object.” 


—So, in America the Art-Union, so far as regards | 








Crystal Palaces—and such works as the Indian 
fabrics, Vechte’s shield, &. The lectures were 
given as an experiment to ascertain how far the 
public at large were likely to be willing to listen 
to instruction in the principles of ornamental Art, 
—and the experiment may be considered as quite 
successful. The applications for admittance to 
the evening course were soon filled up,—and the 
theatre was crowded every night by students and 
others; whilst the morning lectures were attended 
by members of the nobility, and by those who, as 
leaders of the public taste, it was especially desi- 
rable should be induced to have faith in the exis- 
tence of correct principles of Art, and to adopt the 
teaching which it is the professed object of the 
new Department to afford. 

The vacation at the Schools of Practical Art 
will commence on the 15th of July, and end on the 
31st of August. When the Session re-opens, 
several new special Classes will commence their 
courses at Marlborough House :—and among them 
will be Classes for China Painting, Chromolitho- 
graphy, and perhaps Chasing of Metals. —- The 
Museum of Ornamental Manufactures will also re- 
open both to the public and as a place of study on 
certain days of the week. 

Mr. Tite, the architect of the Royal Exchange, 
has written to the Builder to say that the bringing 
forward of the shop-fronts on the south side and at 
the south-east corner of that edifice—to which we 
alluded last week—is an act of deformity per- 
petrated not only without his sanction, but in 
defiance of his earnest remonstrance with the 
Commissioners. 

Besides that we have pleasure in recording all 
evidences of that spreading love of Art which is 
gradually enlarging the field of Art-patronage 
from the metropolitan limits within which it was 
too long confined, by the addition of most of the 
great towns in the kingdom,—it is probable that 
some of our artist readers will thank us for calling 
their attention to a particular instance which ap- 
pears in our Art columns of to-day. A society 
formed in Birmingham under the title of ‘The 
Birmingham Fine Arts Prize Fund Association” 
offers a prize of sixty guineas to the artist of the 
best painting in oil contributed to the Exhibition 
of the Birmingham Society of Artists of the pre- 
sent year. The competition is limited to pictures 
which have been nowhere else exhibited, except 
in the London exhibitions of the present year, — 
and to such only as, on being forwarded, are de- 
clared to be competitors for the prize. 

A new School of Arts has within the last few 
weeks been inaugurated in Limerick,—where the 
want of Art-instruction has been much felt. The 
Limerick Examiner says:—‘‘There is no portion 
of the empire—we may add there is no portion of 


its principle of distribution by lot, stands judicially | the civilized world—labouring under such disad- 
condemned. Over and behind the Good put for- | vantages as Limerick, in whatever relates either 
ward the Americans see the crouching Mischief :— | to example or to instruction in the arts. We have 
but then, the Good is not made tall by wearing a | neither the modern nor the antique schools of 
coronet. In England, this bauble is in our way, | statuary. We have no picture gallery; and if 
—and the ‘‘stars” dazzle us. We are clear-sighted | there are some pictures which might instruct, 


enough when we look into the dark places of | they are all but inaccessible to the student. 


We 


society, and can see what it is important we should | have neither copy, nor example, nor model, of 


over lower levels. 


—as we ought—the small betting-houses,—and the | 


legislators whose names are on the Council of the 
Art-Union will help us.—We cannot but feel, 
however, that the owners of the betting-houses and 
the promoters of sweepstakes, should they choose 
to try their rights in a court of law, will have one 
argument in their favour of which the advocates of 
gambling in this American case had not the benefit 
—that of high precedent ;—and to that argument 


We shall doubtless put down | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the only possible answer will be, an appeal to the | 


old spirit of monopoly,—not yet dead in England. 
The Art-Union of London claims, we must pre- 
sume, to have a monopoly of gambling. 

The course of lectures at the Department of 
Practical Art, in Marlborough House, by Mr. 
Owen Jones has been brought to a successful 
conclusion. This, the first course of lectures 
delivered since the institution was formed, was on 
true and false principles of design, and was illus- 
trated by examples, wrong and right, in decora- 
tion—of carpets made out of skies and ponds, with 
lilies and ceilings—paper-hangings covered with 





even the most ordinary architectural character; 
and the result, we regret to say, is perfectly appa- 
rent whenever we find it necessary to construct a 
new building, and commit it to the hands of a home- 
instructed native. It is to training in the arts 
that Cork owes her present Exhibition.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL, UNION.—LAST MATIN 
half-past Three.—Willis's Rooms.—Qui 
Sivori first Violin, Vieuxtemps first Viola; * : 
Beethoven, Halle, Sivori, and Piatti; Quintett, C major, Beet- 
hoven, Vieuxtemps first Violin; Soles, Pianoforte, ©. Hal 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. for Visitors, to be had at Cramer & Co.'s. Members 
are requested to leave their Tickets at the door. 

J. ELLA. Director. 


-h 
The RECORD, 1852, with a List of Members, will be published 
at the end of the year. Miscellaneous Numbers, from 1845 to 1851, 
to be had, 28. ¢d. the vol. 


ER, TUESDAY, July 13, 
tett, G minor, Moza 
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SacreD Harmonic Soctrety. —‘ Calvary.’ — 
During the last fifteen years it has been among 
our musical duties frequently and freely to discuss 
the value of Dr. Spohr’s talent, and the place 
among German composers to which it entitles him. 


Few of our readers, then, can be unacon., 
with our opinions and their ds pated 
imagine, will fail to understand wh on there 
sent visit to England of an artist Whose ~ 
career, however self-concentrated, has been ag 
consistent and worthy—we decline anew to an ~ 
the known compositions performed under his 4; 
| rection and in his presence. The best ovididich 
| sometimes, a courteous respect shown to those a. 
| throughout many epochs of change and di 
| ture have persisted in treating Art as art neither 
| a8 @ mere toy for play nor a8 a tool to dj 
money withal. This has been Dr. Spohr’s r! 4” 
, and for this steadfastness he deserves honour and 
sympathy on the part of all true lovers of music, 
| His reception on Monday at the com 
ment and at the close of the Oratorio, whieh }, 
attended as a spectator, was as well merited as i 
was cordial. The execution of ‘Calvary’ yy 
satisfactory as regards orchestra and chorus,—by, 
not irreproachable on the part of the pring 
male singers. Herr Formes, in particular who 
has the only two bass songs, was heard to less 
advantage than usual,—being very rough and ill x 
ease. Madame C. Novello’s two airs were exeg). 
lently sung; everything being done by her th 
beauty of tone and purity of intonation could do 
to carry the ear over the great difficulties whig 
they contain. The other female parts, which ay 
unimportant, were taken by Miss Dolby and Mig 
Williams. 

A note from The Sacred Harmonie Society in. 
forms us, that during the recess the decorations 
of the Great Room in Exeter Hall will be com. 
pleted, and improvements will be made in the 
organ. Hope is held out that the approaches and 
entrances to the Hall may be improved. 


Royat AcaDEMy CoNcERT.— Dismal was the 
mistake made by the Directors of this almost us. 
less establishment on Saturday last, when they 
paraded the incompetence of their pupils by alloy. 
ing them to appear in music so damagingly diff. 
cult as Mr. Macfarren’s Cantata, ‘ Lenore’—which 
had thus to pass the ordeai of introduction to the 
public under the disadvantages of an inevitably 
bad execution. Of the Cantata as a composition 
we will in courtesy decline speaking at length at 
present. Enough to say that on no pretext was 
it fitly introduced at a collegiate exhibition. We 
have elsewhere adverted to the present insufficiency 
of good singers to supply the English demand. 
Pupils will not acquire either style, taste, vocal 
finish, or poetical elevation but by one course—that 
of a steady and progressive study of the masters ¢ 
vocal art. To wink at their evasion of the despe- 
rate and difficult crudities of such a work # 
‘ Lenore,’ is to destroy them at the outset of their 
career ;—by habituating them to a coarse and care- 
less execution of music, to be excused only because 
of its eccentricity and difficulty.—It is hoping 
against hope to wish that ere another year arrive, 
more of art, more of system, less of caprice, 
less of personal influence may enter into the 
management of our one music school. 


CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—Having written sep 
rately of the Royal Academy and the Sacred Har 
monic Society, it might have been supposed by 
those who imagine the season to be over that the 
chronicler had nothing more to do. This has not 
been the case. It is only within the last week that 
the rival Glee and Madrigal Unions have sung 
their last,—if indeed their last it prove—and if 
by simultaneous announcements of ‘a new series” 
they do not again tunefully remind us of the con 
test, more animated than idyllic, betwixt the two 
servitors in ‘The Comedy of Errors :’— 

Tam Dromio, send him away !— 
Iam Dromio, pray let me stay! 

The Beethoven Quartett Society has, this week, 
closed its performances,—but there is stil! a meet 
ing of the Musical Union to come.—At an extra 
performance given by Mr. Ella on Tuesday Malle. 





Clauss gave Beethoven’s solo Sonata in F minot, 
with great fire and expression. M. Vieuxtemps 
on the other hand, did not play his best. Excellent 


| as this great violinist is in the compositions which 
| he adopts,—as a general reader of chamber must 
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slack, heavy, and given (we fancy) to 
‘stake his author for the sake of kis noble tone on 


jpstrument. 
sls of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Singing School 
on Wednesday evening a performance of 
an music, accompanied occasionally by the 
This was on the whole highly satisfactory ; 
west act, consisting of sacred compositions, 
tained some specimens the execution of which 
a nearly as trying as that of pure vocal music 
> be—among other pieces, M. Gounod’s eight- 
p Chorus from ‘ Athalie,’ one of Mendelssohn’s 
convent Motetts for female voices, and a Motett 
yy Sebastian Bach.—We are authorized in stating 
that the immediate completion of St. Martin's Hall, 
tioned by us a few weeks ago conjecturally, 
snow a matter positively arranged :—to be com- 
enced immediately after Michaelmas. 


Tax IraLtaN OreRas.—This day week Her Ma- 
igty’s Theatre Was reduced to offer that flimsy make- 
‘eight, ‘La Prova,’ and such portions of ‘Semi- 
mide’ as could be executed by Madame de la 
Grange and Mdile. Bertrand.—Mr. Sims Reeves 
yas advertised to appear on Tuesday in ‘I Puri- 
tani; instead of which ‘Maria di Rohan’ was given 
on that evening, with Madame de la Grange as 
jeroine and Signor de’ Bassini as Chevreuse. Our 
qinion of the new baritone as a singer, expressed 
last week, was confirmed on hearing him in music 
which might have been thought better adapted to 
«hig own style” than Rossini’s. His voice seemed 
yore strained and uneven in the lachrymose can- 
ubiles of Donizetti than it was in the more 
animated melodies of ‘Il Barbiere,’—while the 
want of neatness in his phrasing and his mistaken 
method of taking breath became doubly evident 
in movements permitting the performer to slacken 
tempo, to pause, and to exaggerate tone and 
aecent for the sake of intense tragical expression. 
Bat we have long felt that, let the music es- 
ayed be ever so antipathetic, a real singer will 
therein show himself a singer; and thus we are not 
arprised at change of occupation failing to meta- 
norphose Signor de’ Bassini into a complete or an 
accomplished vocal artist. As an actor his effects 
were confined to the last scene alone. This he gave 
with that extreme Italian passion which stops at 
nothing, —careless if the play of features become 
grimace, or the impassioned gesture verge upon 
grotesque caricature. Much as we relish this 
for its earnestness—for that very courage which 
does not pause to consider when “‘the rapids are 
near,"—we feel that in ‘Maria di Rohan’ Signor 
de’ Bassini merely presented one burst of rage 
and jealousy, such as might belong to ‘ Parisina,’ 
and half a dozen other historical or brigand 
Italian stories,—and that he never touched the 
French noble of the ancien réyime so wondrously 
conceived and executed by Signor Ronconi. In 
uts Chevreuse the tragedy is made tremendous by 
the courtly framework in which it is set ;—the 
catastrophe becomes all the more fearful for its 
breaking out in the midst of a society polished, 
ironical,—but half sincere. Thus, while we do 
hot question the new comer’s force of dramatic 
execution, we have yet to learn whether he pos- 
sees the actor’s highest gift—variety and fine- 
ness of conception. In a London Opera-house 
we cannot imagine Signor de’ Bassini to be gene- 
nilly as serviceable as Signor Coletti—taking acting 
and singing in combination.— Madame de la Grange 
8more effective as Maria than any lady who has 
4s yet undertaken the part here ; because, though 
her voice be worn, and though her desire for bril- 
lianey leads her to those eccentric flights which 
vecome as tiresome asa trick when too often dared, 
she enters into the part more earnestly than her 
predecessors,—treating it not “like a hard bar- 
gun,” but as one necessary to a painful story, to 
be adequately presented “‘for better for worse.” 
by following out such a determination the artist 
bolds the sympathies of the audience far more 
thoroughly than she could do by interesting the 
public in her disinclination ‘“‘to such an ungrateful 
‘ask."—But neither as regards story nor music will 
‘Maria di Rohan’ ever become a favourite opera 
in England, 


as Riccardo.—lIt is d Son- 
tag will appear at Her Majesty's Theatre for a few 
nights, on be way to America. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, ‘Otello’ has been 
revived with almost the same cast as last year: 
Signor Galvani as Rodrigo, being the novelty. 
‘Faust’ is positively announced for Tuesday next: 
—and owing, we are told, to the number of re- 
hearsals required for this opera, the Concert of 
Dr. Spohr’s music is postponed.—We hear that 
Signor Negrini is in town,—also Madame Medori ; 
that the new tenor will be tried this year, and 
that the début of the new soprano wil be post- 
poned till 1853.—It is said, that Madame Viardot 
will not come to London this season. 





Signor Gardoni for tenor, and Signor de’ Bassini 
d, that M 





Princess's. — On Wednesday Shakspeare’s 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’ was revived, with all 
those accessories of scenery and costume which 
custom has now rendered necessary for the success 
of a theatrical experiment. Mr. Kean was, of 
course, the Benedick, and Mrs. Kean the Beatrice. 
On the last, criticism is needless :—the lady was as 
brilliant as usual in repartee, and as graceful in 
action. Mr. Kean’s Benedick is a comparative 
novelty,—and comes commended by a certain ori- 
ginality of conception. It certainly was both a 
pleasing and an expressive reading. The other 
parts were carefully studied and well rehearsed 
impersonations,—and the performance throughout 
was equal and elegant. Mr. Harley was Dogberry, 
and played with his accustomed humour. 


O.ympic.—We stated list week that the new 
play performed here, and entitled ‘The Bag of 
Gold,’ was by a Mr. Batty. The name really re- 
ported from the stage was, we are informed, Mr. 
Barrett ; but though presented to Mr. Farren by 
Mr. H. M. Barrett, the drama we find, on the 
authority of that gentleman, is by his brother, Dr. 
Hillyard, of Chilham, in Kent. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossirp.—The last 
number of the Musical Times informs us that the 
extensive and valuable library of Dr. Rinck, the 
celebrated organ composer and theorist, has been 
purchased by Mr. Lowell Mason, of Boston, United 
States, and is by this time on its way to America. 
However sorry we may be to lose these treasures— 
however ashamed we be to own that the spirit which 
keeps up national collections in Europe is lame and 
sluggish compared with what it should be,—our 
regret gives way when models and materials of Art 
fall into the possession of those who will employ— 
not hoard them. There is @ vast difference betwixt 
the possible results of a fine Collegiate Library of 
Art in America, and the barren and autocratic 
grandeur of a Picture Gallery in a Muscovite 
palace.—While speaking of collections changing 
owners, we should be glad to hear something defi- 
nite as regards the fate of the MSS. left by Che- 
rubini,—since many of these were original compo- 
sitions of some extent and value, as yet unpub- 
lished. 

Miss Cushman, having closed her performances 
in America, hasarrivedin England.—Malle. Parodi, 
too, is said to have returned to Europe. 

The death of Herr Merk, well known to all 
violoncellists as a distinguished professor of that 
instrument, is announced in the foreign journals. 

M. Ponsard’s new play ‘ Ulysse’ has just been 
produced at the Thédtre Frangais, with choruses, 
interludes, &c. by M. Gounod. So far as we can 
gather the truth from the testimony of all the 
journals that we have seen, the drama has won but 
a contested success. M. Ponsard, in trying to be 
Homeric and simple in his language and imagery, 
seems to have done violence to that taste for acade- 
mical elegance which is so precious just now in 
Paris (as M. Janin bitterly remarks) to the public of 
fine gentlemen and ladies that gloat upon ‘La Dame 
aux Camélias,’ and pieces of like theatrical purity. 
Other critics object to the introduction of music as 
distracting the hearer’s interest from the drama. 

We second this objection, not merely for the reason 
stated, but because of the heavy disadvantage laid 





On Thursday, ‘I Puritani’ was given,—with 


‘CEdipus,’ choruses of Mendelssohn, admirable as 
they are, can never become popular, owing to 
the impossibility of their frequent performance as 
written, and the loss of meaning which must ensue 
when they are given apart from the dramatic text 
in which they are interspersed.—The journals speak 
in the highest praise of M. Gounod’s choruses as 
having largely added to his Parisian reputation. 
Four of these (a third of the entire number) were 
encored on the first night. They are described as 
various, original, expressive, and beautifully treated 
for the instruments. We must be allowed to regis- 
ter this unanimous recognition, not merely for its 
own sake, but also in corroboration of the opinion 
which we have from the first expressed of M. 
Gounod as the man of the future among all the 
Continental composers at present before the public. 


We may here take the opportunity of calling 
the attention of the musical amateur to some por- 
traits just published. First, are four large litho- 
graphs, by Hanhart, of Mozart and Handel, after 
Selb, Mendelssohn, after Leighton, and Becthoven, 
after Lynch. Of these, the first two are the best 
as works of Art,—the last two having a made-up 
air, and being obviously copies, with some liber- 
ties, from not very successful German originals, 
Tn all the portraits of Mendelssohn that we have 
seen save one (that by Prof. Magnus, in posses- 
sion of Miss Alexander) an attempt has been made 
to give him an air of sentimental came | totally 
at variance with the real expression of his face. 
Even when he was most grave and thoughtful, the 
theatrical had no place in his character,—none on 
his countenance.—‘ The First Reading of a New 
Composition’ is one of M, Baugniet’s clever groups 
of lithographed portraits,—this time, devoted to 
our principal resident pianists. Some of the like- 
nesses are excellent, but an air of animated a 
ration has been too obviously tried for: and the 
result is something too Arcadian and stilted.— 
The last portrait is, a steel engraving,in a sketchy 
style, of Madame C. Novello, by Mr. Humphrys, 
after Mr. Wallace Scott’s original. This is a 
spirited and faithful likeness. 

Some interest may perhaps be ere long revived 
in the torpid world of Ballet, if we are to believe 
the foreign journals when eulogizing a young 
danscuse, Mdile. Maria Duriez. She has appeared 
at the operas of Milan and Vienna with the greatest 
success,—and is now engaged at a magnificent 
salary for the Opera at St. Petersburgh. 

By announcements in the American papers, it is 
evident that the ramble after the fashion of “a 
wild roe” promised for Mdlle. Alboni is, after all, 
merely a rural dream or figure of speech,—the 
lady having already commenced her concerts,— 
Another cantatrice seems intending to excite an 
enthusiasm, to judge from a memoir just published 
in a New York journal. As we have never heard 
of the Lady on this side of the Atlantic, and as 
the memoir aforesaid is full of strange facts, we will 
copy it.— 

** Signorina Marie Maberlini is about twenty-five years of 
age, and was born near Bologna, in the Roman States. In 
her infantine years, her then perceptible genius determined 
her friends to devote her to the’study of the musical art, 
and she was accordingly placed under the eminent composer 
Dallari, with whom she studied many years, and from whom 
she was transferred to Rossini, and remained under him two 
years. He undertook to finish her, and was assisted by 
Giovanni, the famous professor of dramatic action. Her 
voice is soprano sfogato, in direct opposition to Alboni's, 
and is pronounced by the European critics to be unrivalled 
in brilliancy and richness. One of her first engagements— 
in October, 1846—was at the Theatre Royal, Berlin, where, 
among other parts, she sang the aria ‘ Inflammatus,’ which 
established for her a very high reputation, and gained her 
the commendation of the German critics, especially of the 
famous Rellstab, who wrote the operas of Meyerbeer, and 
the personal favour of the Duke and Duchess of Augusten- 
berg. Among her other engagements, was that at the 
Theatre Royal, Turin, in January, 1849, where she produced 
much excitement ; at Rome, as prima donna assoluta, and 
at the Theatre Royal, Palermo, where she sang ‘ d'Vetabella* 
with great success. Drevious to her leaving Europe, Ban- 
dini, the Italian millionaire, we understand, offered her a 
valuable engagement; but she insisted upon following the 
advice of her master and friend, Rossini, and we think 
wisely, Hoffman, the eminent German composer, has 
written much music for her; and we have noticed that the 
Italian press, especially the IZ Pirato, have been lavish in 
their encomiums. We remember that her concerts at the 

Philharmonic, in Mamburgh, created much enthusiasm. 
In personal appearance, Maberlini has considerable charms ; 
her cast of countenance is Italian, and she has fine dark 





on the musician.—The ‘ Antigone,’ ‘ Athalie,’ and 


eyes, classically cut features, and an expression of high in- 
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telligenee, and in conversation she displays.a mind of much | 
Miberality, refinement, and vivacity—the Pp i t 
of genius she speaks English fluently, and is besides, 
mistress of the French, Italian, and German languages, and 
i-*'well up’ in European politics.” 

—tLet us throw light on one dark in the | 
above. We suspect ‘d’Octabella’ to be a misprint, 
meaning that the lady may have sung the part of | 
Odabelia in the ‘Attila’ of Signor Verdi.—It is fur- | 
ther stated, that Signorina Maberlini defended an | 
American officer in Genoa, in 1849, from the attack 
of thirty men, with one gun ;—that on her arrival 
in America last year she gave one or two concerts 
in Boston, which were ‘attended with great success, 
one of which was attended by no less a cantatrice 
than Jenny Lind herself ;”"—that “she is accom- 
panied by her cousin, Signorina Madalena Dum- 
mette, an eminent pianist.” 








MISCELLANEA 


Guano.—At the monthly meeting of the Council | 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, | 
held on Wednesday, at their house in Hanover | 
Square, Earl Ducie, President, in the chair, Mr. | 
Fisher Hobbs having brought forward the following | 
motion, of which he had given due notice at a! 
former meeting, it was seconded by Col. Challoner, | 
and carried unanimously :—‘‘That a prize of 
1,000/., and the gold medal of the Society, be | 
offered for the discovery of a manure equal in fer- | 
tilizing properties to the Peruvian guano, and of 
which an unlimited supply can be furnished to the | 
English farmer at a rate not exceeding 54. per ton; | 
and that a special committee, consisting of Earl 
Ducie, Sir John Villiers Shelley, Bart., Mr. Ray- 
mond Barker, Capt. T. Wentworth Buller, R.N., | 
Col. Challoner, Mr. Hamond, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
Mr. Hudson, Mr. Shaw, and Mr, Thompson, be | 
appointed for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration, and reporting to the Council, the con- 
ditions under which the competition for this prize 
shall take place.” 

Approach to the British Musewm.—A Correspon- 
dent of the Builder says:—-‘‘ Although it is not yet 
done, it must surely be intended to lay down a 
flagged causeway from the entrance gates to the 
portico of the British Museum. On going into 
the building the other day, I was surprised to find | 
that nothing had been done to form a tolerably | 
commodious and firm foot-road up to it. Owing 
to a passing shower ashort time before, the ground 
was in a very quagmire condition, and bepatched 
with pools of standing water. What I complain 
of is, not the hardship, but the softship, of having | 
to tread tiptoe all that way upon pulp, and avoid | 
plumping into miniature lakes, to the consternation, 

presume, of their presiding naiads. It is dryads, 
not naiads, whom we would there meet; at all! 
events have a dry and cleanly path. The Trustees | 
or authorities ought to mend their ways in the | 
literal, and perhaps in the figurative sense of the | 
words also. As to the railing next the street, I | 
cannot help considering that an extravagant affair; | 
extravagant in point of taste, as well as in that of | 
cost. The colour chosen for it, too, is such as to | 

ive it the look of painted woodwork. A greenish | 

ue would certainly have harmonized far better | 
with gilding than does the present deep brown. 
Neither is the gilding well distributed: there 
surely ought to have been some in a vertical as 
well as horizontal direction, for its being almost | 
entirely confined to the latter occasions a straggling | 
and rather patchy look.” 

Tittle Maplestead.—The round church of Little 
Maplestead, formerly belonging to the Knights- 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, is in the 
hands of the builder, to undergo complete restora- | 
tion. The whole of the roof has been removed; 
and it was found desirable that the columns formerly 
supporting the roof should likewise come down, as | 
there was found to be a considerable difference in | 
the level of the bases—so much so that, had they | 
remained, the flooring would have covered the | 
plinths of some while it only reached the bases of | 
others, The round church of Little Maplestead 
is one of the four only remaining churches in Eng- 
land built by the Crusaders. —Globe. 

The Cottonian Library, Plymouth.—The Builder 
says :—An effort is being made to raise a fund for 








| refused to purchase. 
| pany known as the British Electric Telegraph Company, 


the maintenance of the Cottonian collection of 
books and MSS., prints, drawings, paintings, 
bronzes, models, &c., for the reception of which an 
addition was recently made te the Plymouth 
Public Library. A circular has been issued to 
lovers of art and literature for aid by subscriptions 
or donations. Annual subscribers of 11. 1s. and 
donors of 212. will be entitled to the special privi- 
leges of admission. The list of subscriptions is 
headed by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, for 


| 507. 


Education in India.—From a Parliamentary 
paper just printed, it appears that in the season of 
1850 there were 23,163 students in the several 
schools and other establishments for education 
maintained at the public expense in the several 
Presidencies of British India. An extract is given 
from a despatch to the Government of Fort St. 
George on “ Bible Classes.” The Council of Edu- 
cation proposed that the Bible should be included 
in the studies of the English classes, attendance 
on the Bible class being left optional. As the 
provincial schools and the Madras University were 
for the especial instruction of Hindis and Mo- 
hammedans in the English language and the science 
of Europe, it was considered not expedient nor 
prudent in any way to interfere with the religious 
feelings and opinions of the people. All such 
tendency had been carefully avoided at both the 
other Presidencies, where native education had 
been successfully prosecuted. 

Newspapers in the United States.—The statistics 
of the newspaper press in America form an inter- 
esting feature in the returns of the late United 
States census. From these it appears that the 
total number of newspapers and periodicals in the 
United States in June 1851 amounted to 2,800 :— 
thus divided,— 

No. of Copies 
Circulation. printed Annually. 

750,000 235,000,000 

75,000 11,700,060 

80,000 8,320,0: 0 
2,875,000 149,500 000 

300,000 7,200,000 

900,000 10,8: 0,000 

29,006 80,000 


No. 
350 
150 


Daily 
Tri- weekly 
Semi-weekly 125 
Weekly 2,000 
Semi-monthly i 
Monthly 100 
Quarterly 25 
2,810 —_5,000,00) 422,600,000 
—424 papers are issued in the New England 
States, 876 in the Middle States, 716 in the 
Southern States, and 784 in the Western States. 
The average circulation of papers in the United 
States is 1,785. There is one publication for every 
7,161 free inhabitants in the United States and 
territories. 





To Corrusronpents. — J. G. R.— An Inquirer — 8S. T.— 
A Borderer, N.l3.—received. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 
To the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, Prime 
Minister, &c. ke. 
The Memorial of the Directors and others of the 
Electric Telegraph Company, 
Showeth,— 

That a Memorial has been advertised as about to be pre- 
sented to your Lordship on behalf of the British Electric 
Telegraph Company, the signatures to which will be ob- 
tained under misrepresentation and false pretences, if 
obtained upon the statements therein contained. 

That the principal promoter of the British Telegraph 
Company is Mr. Edward Highton. 

That in the year 1846 or 1847 Mr. Henry Highton, the 
brother of Mr. Edward Highton, sold to the Old Electric 
Telegraph Company a patent for a Telegraph for an an- 
nuity of one hundred and fifty pounds, payable during the 
term of the patent. 

That in the year 1948 he, in conjunction with Mr. Ed- 
ward Highton, invented, or assumed to have invented, 
another Telegraph, which the Electric Telegraph Company 
That thereupon he formed the Com- 


which was incorporated so far back as 1850. 

That the British Electrie Telegraph Company, so far 
from having been established to benefit the public, had 
simply in view its private advantage, and opposed in Par- 
liament the incorporation of other Telegraph Companies, in 
order as far as possible to avoid competition. 

That several propositions have been from time to time 
made by the British Electric Telegraph Company to the Old 
Company for an arrangement which would necessarily have 

voided all competition. 

That the outery of the British Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany against the alleged monopoly of the Old Company, and 


| in favour of competition, is consequently insincere, and a 


mere pretence. 
That it has been proved that although the British Elec- 
; tric Telegraph Company sought power to raise a capital of 


two years, irrespective of sums alleged to have be. 


ceived from and immediately returned or paid ty Mr. Bee 
amounted only ee 


ton for his expenses and patents, 
paltry sum of 5,815/. 

That it appeared by the evidence that the 
liabilities the amount of which was with} 
balance at their bankers was stated to be * under 1 ou = 

That four other Telegraph Companies, besides Ae 
Company, have been incorporated by Act of Par} “ey 
with powers at least as extensive as those granted 2 
& apy Wo the 

That it is not true that the Old Company hay 
impaseable cordon or barrier round the meteepe 

That it was proved that there were means of e@stablighs 
telegraphic communication as efficiently and Pree 
as by the present system, without interference vite 
wires established for the accommodation of the publ’ 
oe different lines of Railway, or endangering the . 
the public by a second line of Telegraph by the gi 
Railways. : ones s Seem 

That the evidence which the Chairman of the Grex 
Northern Railway Company gave does not Warrant “ 
assertion that that Company had been coerced into the 
clusion of the British Telegraph Company from their Ln 
of Railway: and it is absurd to suppose that that Dowerfa} 
Company would have allowed themselves to be coerced into 
any measure which they considered improper. 

That, since their incorporation, the various Te} 
Companies have met upon fair and equal competition; ang 
the system of the Old Company has been preferred, because 
it is more certain, more comprehensive, more efficient, ang 
more economical, and the Company itself more responsible 
than any of the other Companies, and especially than the 
British Electric Telegraph Company. 

That there is nothing to prevent a Company, having 
adequate resources and credit, from establishing a complete 
Telegraphic system under the present powers of the Britis) 
Electric Telegraph Company. 

That the British Electric Telegraph Company havipy 
neither resources nor credit to compete with their Tivaly 
upon equal terms, seek to obtain, manifestly contrary to 
every principle of equity, powers and privileges whia 
would give them a decided advantage over their competitor: 

That, being unable to make a distinct charge, an jp. 
sinnation is endeavoured to be conveyed in reference to the 
A K signal. 

That this is no private signal, but a Board order, public; 
posted in every Telegraph Office of the kingdom. : 

That it is only used, and never has been otherwise used, 
than in the exeeutive service of the Company. 

That it is impossible it could be otherwise used withou: 
the knowledge of the whole establishment, from the signa) 
clerk to the Directors. 

That as no message can have precedence without a signal, 
and every message with a signal is recorded, it is practically 
a complete and efficient check upon any undue preferencg 
in the use of the Telegraph by the authorities, officers, o 
servants of the Company. 

That it is absolutely necessary for the proper adminis 
tration of the service of the Company. 

That Telegraph wires in communication with the offices 
of the engineer and the secretary have been carried int 
the chairman's private residence ; but such wires do not 
extend beyond these offices, and every message of the chair- 
man must be transinitted or received through the Companys 
stations in the ordinary manner of all other messages. 

That the powers and privileges asked for by the British 
Electric Telegraph Company are obviously contrary toth 
whole law of partnership, and to the general principles and 
to the Standing Orders of Parliament, framed ex 
with a view to prevent traders in the position of the British 
Electric Telegraph Company from assuming a false eredit, 
and incurring responsibilities without adequate funds fe 
their discharge. 

That while the British Electric Telegraph Company have, 
during the two years since their incorporation, done abw- 
lutely nothing for the public service, the Old Company, in 
the six years since their formation, have laid down wire 
along upwards of 4,000 miles of Railway, and so perfected 
a comprehensive system of internal communication fora 
public and commercial purposes between all the 
towns in the kingdom. 

That the Old Company, at great risk, trouble, anxiety, 
and loss, originated and carried out in England a systema 
Telegraphic communication now more complete, cheap, 
aceurate, and available than that which, following in thet 
steps, any other country in the world has been able toes 
blish; that in this they had no other powers than thoe 
now possessed by the British Telegraph Company, and thret 
other Companies incorporated by Act of Parliament; thi 
it was not until after their unprecedented enterprise 
surmounted the difficulties caused by its very novelty, that 
other parties, taking advantage of their dearly-bought 
perience, entered into competition with them; that sine 
then that competition has been continuous, strenuous. ane 
upon equal terms, and it is only because the British Com 
pany has proved itself inefficient, both financially and it 
engineering and mechanical knowledge, that it seeks extra: 
ordinary powers to give it an advantage in the race. 


Your Memorialists therefore submit that no credenc 
should be given to the statements set forth in the M 
advertised by the British Electric Telegraph Company, 
which have not for their object the general advantage, but 
are made for the purpose of damaging the Old Company it 
publie opinion, and annoying personally those who 
devoted their time to the establishment and perfection oft 
great national undertaking, and with the view of foreité 
them to a compromise and the purchase of the 
patents of the British Electric Telegraph Company. and the 
payment of the enormous legal expenses incurred in 
opposition to the establishment of other Comp nies, as wl 
as in their endeavour to obtain pecuniary credit by unequ 


neld, whi! 





| 900,0004., their capital actually paid up during a period of 


and unprecedented privileges and advantuges over 
competitors. 
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CORPORATION of the SCOTTISA 
VIDENT ls gd is the only Office in which 
es of MUT ASBURANCE can be obtained at 
Bid nom ss Assured are, at the same time, 
rom personal liability. 
a8 in provision for the SnSeienaitallity 
eee of | Sroomes for travelling or residence abroac 
¥ vances on oe eges of the Policies, the regula- 
, as well as - tration, are as liberal 
w he ne ~ 
act ith Fach Report, containing a Statement of the 
the —— Porn m of Proposal, and every infor- 
LZ on application at the H 


FICE in LONDON, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Fecretary. 


ORIZONTAL SILVER and GOLD 

WATCHES. a) B. Cavoee & & SONS, 9, Cornhill, Lou- 
don. Highly finished FLAT WATCHES, which, having the 
Horizontal Escapement, the important requisites, accuracy and 
durability, are combined. A written form of Warranty is given 


with each.” 
SILVER WATCH BES. 
Hibetsental Watch, very flat, in engine-turned silver case, 
neat enamel dial ; the movement being jewelled in 
four holes, aud having maintaining — to oo 
going whilst being wound ... 
Ditto, with double-backed engraved « or e-tur 
and enamel or richly ornamented silver dial.. 
OLD WATCHES.—Size ron Lapres. 
Horizontal w, atch. very fiat, in richly chased and engraved 
gold case, with handsome ‘gilt dial, the movement bees 





MICABLE 7 MICABLE LIFE : ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Ai: x < “eee London. Incorporated by Charter of Queen 


rectors. 
Mark Beauch ome! Peacock, Esq. 
Charles a 58q. 


a 
The Rt. Hon: Sir “Bawara _— 
Teeapasias Thompson, M. 


lie, Es 
Corton. Bol rederick Byng. 
Richard Hol: nes Coote, Esq. 
fa Benzo Davies, Esa. 


- Esa. 
sate vert eit, E04. 


aoe Fronts Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 

Solici’or —Charles Rivington, Esq.. Fenchurch-buildings. 

Bankere— Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, Flect-street. 
ety has now been established nearly a century and a 
bh the oldest Institution for life Assurance in existence. 
nciples are + y those of Mutual Assurance. Beinga 
Corporate the Members are secured against all individual 
; * while, as there is no Proprietary Body, every 
tes in all the profits of the Society. 
ae time of admission have the option of two modes 
of assuring, viz. :—on the Charter Plan. by which the Representa- 
tive of the Lite Assured is entitled immediately upon the Policy 
becoming a claim to an addition of such amount as the Premiums 
are found capable of assuring ; or on the Bonus Plan, whereby the 
are added to the Policies every seventh year, and may be 
applied cither to the reduction of the Annual Premiums or sur- 
rendered for an immediate payment in money. 
eek oe are likewise grauted without participation of Profits 
reduced sates of Premium, and upon every contingency depend- 
on human li: 

Sebo. is a Specimen of the Annual Premiums required 

to insure 1002. on a Single Life for the whole period of life :— 


Age| With Profits | | Pros: | Age| With Profts| | Profs, 


a d, sad 
8 5 o | 218 
3 18 30 8 
4 





£ad i | £ 
20 6 2 
3 5 6 
210 6 
217 0 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the Office. 
HENRY THOS, THOMSON, Registrar. 


6 
16 6 | 4 610 
5183 0 |5 623 





CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. 
ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Poper,5 quires for 9d. ; 1 arge size ditto, 5 

for is.; Plain Envelo to match, 9d. per 100, Best Sealing 
Serie sticks f = A ls, © Plate ‘engraved for 28. 6d.; 100 best 
Cards printed for A_choice Collection of Dressing Cones, 

Writing and Travelling — Work Boxes, Envelope Boxe: 
Inkstands, C , &c., at WILLIAM Lock: 

75. New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 

seut carriage free. 


gues for STRE ET DOORS.—CHUBB $ 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 

i mst not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
ssto place them within the reach of ali classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fireproof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, Mt St. 
Datos. London ; 28, -street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 

Manchester ; and "Horsley F ields, Ww om wet ba 


“PEAS ARE LOWER IN PRICE.” 


HILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Mercuants, 

of ae es KING WLLLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON, 

ep eral PRICK CURRENT every month containing 
se hy “ADVANTAGES of the LON DOM RKETS for 

jal Produce, and send MO on mo a 

‘eas, Coffees, and Spleen. to the value of 

. carriage fre? to any ant of England.—*x* They are now 

selling ripe, rich, rare Souchong Tea at 48. per pound. 


Rvrrure — —H. Newson earnestly solicits an 
inspection of his PATENT WIRE TRUSS (Class 10, case 
=> the Great Exhibition). Of the least ponstades sizeand weight, 

eee strap, screw, joint, or other com- 
Miratien it Koo pom 7 es detection. Directions for self- 
measurement. test: Bm nog to its unrivalled etticiency from 
Dr. Babingten, Prof. Fergusson, Mr. Bransby Cooper, ane other 
high authorities, sent gratis, on receipt of a stamp. Perey- 

ttenham-court-read. Mrs. Newson attends Ladies. 
NB. moderate. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 

nat » LONBOS: —Cubinet Cr my every description st 

ces— Brussels Carpet, r yard—Damask Cur- 

tains, Wt} per yard and upwards; pitta. in Silk and Worsted 

(French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at 8s. per yard—The best 

— that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d. per 

he largest Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 

ey and French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 

the Mansion. fitted up, showing me side of a room furnished,— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxfurd-stree 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass. 

the size < a Walnut, to discern ~~ objects at a distance o' 
four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and to SPOR RTSMEN, GE NTLEMEN,andGAME.- 
KBEPERS. ' Price il. 108. sent free.-TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important LN ‘VENTION in TELESCOPES possessing such 
extraordinary pow that some. 34 inches, with an extra eve- 
piece, will show aistinetly Jupiter's Moons. Saturn’s Ring, and 
Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting. Military purposes, &c.— 
and Kace-course Glasses with wonderful powers ; a minute 

can be clearly seen, from 10 to 12 miles distant.—Invaluable 
Dewly-invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and oll kinds of 
on on Instruments for relief of extreme deafness. — Messrs. 8. 
Mi SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-street, 

coadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 














ing power, and jewelled in mined -_ es... 
Ditto, ditto, with elegan: —. é 
Ditto, with extra strong case. oe . 

PARIS OR-MOLU CLOCKS, to strike the hoursand half-hours, 
and go fifteen days; the performance warranted ; ready for inspec- 
tion in the Show Rooms. The marek have been ffise 
admired :— First 8! — size. 

La Vendangeuse 
The Holy Family 
The Greyhound.. 





seeee 3 0 0 
With a variety of elab of historical, clas- 
sical, and other subjects. 
An Iilustrated Price Current gratis, on application, per post.— 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Watch aud Clockmakers, 9, P Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank of England. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S PALE 
ALE. 


Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp. 

“The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me, afforded me another 
opportunity of confirming its valuable qualit) es. lam myself an 
admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables me to 
recommend it in accordance with the opinion of the most eminent 
English physicians, as a very agreeable and etticient tonic, and as 
a geveral beverage both for the invalid and the robust.” 

Giessen, May 6. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE may be 


obtained in Casks of all sizes from the Brewery, Rurton-on- 
Trent; and rom the under-mentioued Braneh Establishments :— 
LON DON .. at 61, King William-street, City. 
LIVERPOOL. .at Cook-street. 
MANCHESTER. .at Ducie-place. 
DUDLEY..at the Royal Brewery. 
GLASGOW ..at 115, St Vincent-street. 
DUBLIN..at Ulster Chambers, Dame-street. 
BIRMINGHAM..at Market Hal). 
At either of which places a list of respectable parties who supply 
the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same prices as from 
the Brewery) may at any time be seen. (T. No. 2) 


TO VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY. 


ECHI'S SHOW ROOMS, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL-STREET.—All persons of taste should hasten to 
inspect the unique and oye é STOCK —. GANCIES now 
exhibited by MECH n his new SHOW KOOMs, 4, LEAD- 
ENHA LL-STREET, neat the India House. Determined to take 
the lead in taste, he —° brought out some most superb and novel 
specimens in Papier Maché  Pinding it impossible to display 
them advantageously in his former space, he has fitted up a 
splendid Show Room, to which he invites those who are desirous 
of seeing the most brilliant aqecemans this country can produce. 
MECH has the best stock in London of ladies’ and gentlemen's 
dressing-cases, work-boxes, writing-desks, and every thing for the 
toilet and work-table.—4, Leadenhall-street.—Ill Cata- 
logues gratis. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for 
the oie not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, 
incapable of injaring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
with the durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importatious, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury of a genuine SmyrpaSponge. 
Only at METCALFE,BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Gestion — Beware of the words“ From Metcalfe’s’’adopted by 
some houses. 

METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 22. per box. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
KOOMS devoted eushasively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The stock 
of each is at once “the ,t--. newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public,and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to ehis Establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this eee: 
Bedsteads, from.. ..... ..108. 6d. to £12 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from ‘ = Od. to £5 158, each. 
Lamps (I ——s s), fi to 45 vs. each. 
..64d. per Ib. 


All other ‘kinds at ‘tie came rate.) 
Palmer’: Candles. “ 
EA URNS, of LONDON M AK E ONLY.— 
he largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the 
world soe all the recent novelties. many of which are regis- 
tered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 27s. to 6 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TALE CUSLERT in the world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
Ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; 
Desserts, to match, 9s. : if to balance. 1s. per dozen extra; Carvers, 
3a. 6d. per pair; larger ‘sizes, in proportion, to 25a. r ‘dozen ; ; if 
extra fine, with silver ferrules, from 368; White Bone Table 
Knives, 68. per dozen ; Desserts, 48. ; Carvers, 2a. per pair; Black 
Horn Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
2s, 6d., Black Wood- handled 1 Table Knives and ‘Forks, 6s. per 
dozen ; Table Steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock of Plated 
Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
Plated Fish Carvers, in existence. Also a large assortment of 
RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, &c.,pf the best quality. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has aon a — SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating) Macrt of hop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENER FUR RNISHING IKON MONGERY tin- 
cluding Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned Wares, Iron 
and Brass li edstead 8), 80 arranged and classified that purcbasers 
may easily and at once make their selections 
Catalognes with Engcravings sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every aot ¢ not approved of. 
o OXPORD-SPREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos, 1 and 
2, NEW MAN-ST REET ; and 4and 56, PERRY *SPLACR 


























DENTS Pi PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
ENT T bow leave to inform the Pub! 

addition to ine Stock of Chronometers, W anehen, nnd Ulsake 

of his own manufacture, he has received from his in 

Switzerland a very elegant assortment of a Wat 

solicits an inspection of his extensive Collection. Ladies’ G 
es, 8 guineas; Gentlemen's, ie guineas; Youths’ Silver 

Watches. 4 guineas; dura Ww es, 6 guineas—E. J. 

DENT, ped and Clockmaker by appointment to the 7 

H.R.H. Prin Albert, and H.1I.M. the Emperor ot Novala 

Strand {late “o), 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal 

(clock-tower area). 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—* We have seldom seen anythi = 

tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by T. Blam af Ontend- 

street.” 7 are adapted to milk, biscuits aon all kinds of 

are the most. perfect “artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 

elastic soft nipole, very cleanly and durable, which no infant will 

refuse, and whether for wean ing. rearing by hand, or 

feeding. are ag unrivalled —D. ELAM, 196, Oxford-street.— 
8. or sent by post, free, 2s. extra. Each is stam: 

name and address. Beware of imitations. cari: soem 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heart 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild Aperient it is men ray Co 
for a i and 1 Children. me i racy pt & CO. ‘ Dispensi 
emis nd-street. Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) — Agente tee the 


ENRY'S CALCIN ED MAGNESIA continues 


to be prepared, ky Bgl men ove nlous care and attention, 
by Messrs. THOS. and W anufacturing Chemists, 
Manchester. It is sold in y hgh 28. 9d., or with glass step. 
pers at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with, ‘fall directions for its use, 
their various agents in the metropolis, and throughout the Un: 
Kin edom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names are en- 
graved on the \— “wom Stamp, which is fixed over the cork or 
stopper of each 

Sold in pe en whoterale, by Messrs. Barclay & Asay F 
don-street : Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard; Newbe ‘— 
Fdwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul 's Churehyard ; Savory & Co. New 
Bond-street ; Sanger, Oxford-street; and of most of the venders of 
the Magnes ja may he had, 











of Mr. Heary, and the only genuine preparation of that article. 


Rmwe EL’S TOILET VINEGAR (as exhibited 
in the Fountain at the by ty = Palace, and the Grand Stand, 
Epsom), is far superior to Eau de Cologne asa tonic and 

Lotion for the Toilet or ats a reviving Perfume, a pleasan! 
Dentifrice, and a powerful Disinfectant for Apartments and Sick 
Rooms. Its numerous useful and sanitary properties render it 
an indispensab.e requisite in all families. Price 2a. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists; and by E. RIMMEL, 29, 
Gasrard-cteest, Sehe, London. 


Oo MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and 

scentless as pore water, is most easily applied, and immediately im- 
parts to the hair anatural and permanent brown or black, without 
Staining the skin. This inimitable and never-failing hair “aye = 
stood the test of upwards of fifteen years, and is pronoun 
thousands who have used it to be unequalled, Ar and Mrs. 
UNWIN may be consulted daily. Private yoomeas and assistants 
attendance to dyethe hair. Sold wholesale and retail by Unwin & 
Albert, Court Hairdressers ‘established twenty years), 24, Picca- 
dilly, in eases, at Ss. 6d., 7s. éd., and 10s. 6d, forw on sooelpt 
of an order, payable at the Post-office. Piccadilly. 


The first TOOTH POWDER extant, both as to cleanliness in 
using and effectually realizing beautiful TEETH, is 
OWLANDS’* ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 

_TIFRICE.— During several years past ROWLANDS’ 

UDONTO, as a purifier, embellisher, and aot nae of the T 

and Gums, bas been patronized (almost exclusively) by — 

and the Nobility, and is now universally ap — 

renovating qualities— unequalled by any Dentifrice al the an 4 

This justly celebrated toilet appendage is a White Powder of wr 

brillianey, and as cleanly in application as felicitous in result. 

an Anti-Scorbutic it totally ejects defect. and renders 

and Gums impervious to decay from fs to age; 

most radiant whiteness on the enamel, accompanied by a beautiful 

polish. At the same time it will be found to thoroughly eradicate 

all tarter va! — 9s remove ts of incipient decay, re the 
gums = omen in thetr sockets, and, above 
all. is di ic infil in giving sweetness to 


CAUTION.—The verte. “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on the 

Log * and “A aon oS ” engraved en 
overnment mp, each box. Sold 

them, and by Chemists and l’erfumers. 4 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAITR, 
WHISKERS, &.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has 
been pronounced by thousands to be the only preparation that can 
be relied upon for the restoration of the bair in baldness from an: 
cause, preventing the hair fall hening weak hair. a 
checking greyness. and for the production of whiskers, mustachios 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is ele- 
gantly scented, and sufficient for three monthe’ use; will be sent 
post age on receipt of twenty-four ‘amps, by Miss 
DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. “"Teatimonial: 
Dr. Thomson says.— —“It isa beautiful preparation, and the only 
one I can recommend.” 


RuPTuREs EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. BARKER still continues to 
supply | the afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great success of which for many )ears renders 
any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, 
causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is applicable to 
every variety of single avd double rupture, however bad or lo: A 
standing, in male or female of any The remeay. with fa 
instructions for use, &c., will be sent post-free to any part of the 

ingdom, on receipt of 78. in mps. or post-office order, by 
ALFRED BARKER. 4%, Liver Pstreet, King’s-cross, London, 
where he may be consulted doily, m 10 till 1, mornings, and 5 til! 
&, evenings, Sundays exce; 


1 OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS, a 
most excellent REMEDY for ABSCESSES and OLD 
WOUNDS.—Thomas Edwards. a labourer in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, received a severe hurtin his ‘thigh, about four years back, by 
a piece of timber fallingon him. An abscess form in conse- 
quence of the injury, which defied the most eminent surgeons to 
heal, and he was consequently pronounced incurable, and put on 
the superanpuated list. with a pension. Reing now at liberty to 
trv other remedies. he commenced using Holloway’s yo and 
Pille. which have eo effectually cured him, that he FP FOr 
health. and ie as well able to work as any man.—Sold by “ait ven- 
ders of medicines ; and at Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
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eee Cree LEAVES, sung by Miss 
Deferred ; Faint Heart never won Fair Lady; 

; and three other Songs, by Hewry Lovett 


goa 8. z. ng. Bromus, now singing by Mr. Gsoree Bucxianp at the 
ase, 32, New Bond-street. 
WOOD'S PIANOFORTE EDITION 


OF THE 
ELODIES OF SCOTLAND. 
Price Sixpence. 
mY lesaing in Numbers, price 6d. each. on the Ist and 15th of 
a New Edition of the‘ SONGS of SCOTLAND’ 
without Wards: 
Each Number will onite Swostyiee Airs. 
The Work will be completed in Eleven N umbera, and will form 
One valomes proneriel, Octavo, uniform with ‘Weod’s Edition of 
The Airs have all been a Kewly y Arranged for the Pianofurte, and 
the whole Work will be edited b 
J, T. SURENNE. 
An Introduction, written by Gro. Farqunar Guawam, Editor of 
» a ae, Edition of the rT and Author of the 
article’ ” in the 


Seventh Edition of the Encyctopeedia 
Slocen will be given with the last Number. 


Wood & Co. 12, Water] 
pv} ad ater: - Béiabaseh, “3 Deshopen- we} 


SELRAM AS died Sal 2 Deut 


published, with 24 Plates, price 2 price 21 


HISTORY of USORTAL ANIMAL- 
CULBS, Living and Fossil, with Abstracts of the Systems 


of Ehrenberg, Dujard Desorip- 
tious of silt NDRE as Esq. 


oes, ete Ave we Maria-lane 


BYERS 8 CoLbeRed iD 'HLLUST 
es BR EGGs. 


FOUR 








of 
TIONS 


umber eo: 
A 


one. 
w and be 
" first Number wilt 
a 


tend su! as ag) 
Published by G. Willis, Covent-garden, London._- 
‘On Rosey, thie 13th, will be pablished, 
M ON A MO 
» FOR THE TIMES. 
- PQEN RUALON. 
0 RAILWAY” TRAVELLERS 
cRy, eno Ty LUNDON. 
Hn seh » Bouverie-street. 
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Pe prctie 


Practical Trea Evergreens ; 
in the ertaetite of Garden and sandeeh 
mode of Propaga' me, and Removal 


Plenti 
Seth hecivatanalice a aston Castle. By WiLLt ab 


-BARKUN 
Seaway @ Evans, 1), Bouverie-street. 


tot 














Pomiltar Things,’ &e. 


Cerne Histoire d'une Em redi 
mise en o Maile. M. V. DE R. 
adame BACKKER, A Binour da" 





ust 5 
A MEMOIR of ROBERT SURTEES, _Es0, 
MA. &. §.A., Author of the * History of tres Sount 

E TAYLOR, re ras by 


the. "Her. JAM a M.A., Author of te" History 0! 
North Durham.” 


BOLDEN BUKE: : a Bey of the Possessions 
of tote of Durham, made by order of ‘Bishop Heeb. Pots in 
the Year With a Translation, Appendix, and Glossary. by 
the Rev. WiLLte GREENWELL, aLA., Fellow of ert Coll. 
Durham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Published for the Burtees Speisty b sg oe Andrews, Durham ; 
Whittaker & Co. 13, Ave Maria-!a: ne, & W. Boone, 29, New Dond- 
street, Loudon ; and Wiiliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 


peveras JERROLD 


EDITS 
LLOYD'S WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER. 
Wrage OREGON 
con 

LATEST NEWS from alt parts ef the World. 
Salisbury-square, London, and 
of any News-agent. 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 

YOUNG PEOPLE, 

Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Pomtiiie, 


-_-_<.-_— — 


READY, 
A New and WE IE as cae 
ON VERSATIONS of ‘LITTLE HERBERT 


one his MOTHER, on ZOOLOCY m CLASS 
MAMMALIA. nf EMILY RLIZABETH wind ENT, Au- 
Sores of * \y- ap Herbert's. Mi ay 4 A 


wor. is one of those nao Brg b> ay ped 
Wy dy tay ey 

fihust Savini 

of book would be useless Te _ 


- + - same Author. 
Uniform with the with Nive Engravings, price 
ITTLE HERBERT'S MIDSUMMER 


LOLIDAYS and t 5 a re TS; or, Ps 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. iu Hitustrations 
SaRcent. 

—L Tue Rercex raom Semoo: 
thology. il. @enehau Srevervne or tom ill. 
TT | a and vhe Spots se 
: and - wag Ostetou 
Frightful Bird of New nd. &c. V. Binessor 7 Barbe Bugle 
pe ee VLA Visrr ro tus Pars 
Dom -stic of the Pie kiud. ViL So Boxe Brave—The 
Indian treme VAL Tue SS eee ures for the 
. . WaTerrow L—'! it enagerie—-8xpi- 
ay ~The oe vy 
on easy and gracious way of attracting 
~ on birds and 
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every infant 


Dee ee: | En 





POPULAR WORKS ON BOTANY, BY DR. LINDLEY. 
HE ELEMENTS OF ROTARY, 
of PP he Lt Ie wet ase; t pert tieny ademmihoda: os 


HE .ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL BOTANY. Numerous Iilustvations, svo. 
Price 142. cloth. 


CHOOL BOTANY ; or, THe Rupiments oF 
kK BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 400 Lilustrations. 8yo. Price 5e. 6d. 
NEW WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 

SxTON's BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 


the Names, History, and Cul f al 
iuown sip Buta; with « fall Explain ation of Tech 
TO 


ove ame font sone bt hae coat 
y 


Ror phnee the 
Ow "TO LAY OUT A SMALE GARDEN. 


Ini as a Guide to Amateurs in Ch rm 
Jioproving.a 


(from a ofan Acre ore eo 
EDWARD KEMP. landscape Gamlosts, Bithesteed 
Price Us, 6d. cloth. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION TO 
FLOWER-GARDEN. By Mes LOUDON. The 


tion. Price 
Edited 


or 


HE 


AXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. Each Vi 

is illustrated by 36 bhy-fimistied Plates, and more th: 
beautiful Wood Engravin, Volumes I and iL are pub 
Ba. each, elegautly 4 in doth. Also in a Paris 


Bradbury & Evans, H, Bouverie-street. _ 


low ready, in 1 Vol. royaledin. Sutesta, <a 
OMMERCIAL and ee eee Aes. 


embracing Time; Simple I ; Unexpired Time and 
luterest, Interest, Account Curren me e and averaging; Com- 
pound Interest ; Scientific Dise sows aud corrpound ; 
Anuual Income aud Avauae ‘Val deny eel to Curren: 
cies of all Commercial Nations; the tru mtrinsic value. Pe 
Gold and Silver Coins, and the Seanaard Weights and M 
all Commercial Countries ; also American, Englieh, l'rench and 
German Exchange ; together with the Exchange of Brazil, and 
the Lwportation vs Rio Coffee. Arranged _with reference to the 
harmonizing of the Aco ents and Exe es of the World, the 


whole upou an mh er plau 
By i. MONTGOMERY BARTLETT. 
London : + John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


T¢ r 





This day, 8vo. 14a. . 

N the DISEASES ‘of the KIDNEY: their 

PATHOLOGY, DIAG noer and TREATMENT. With 

au Spbrotuctory ¢ Chapter on the ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 

of the KI By GEORGE JOHNSUN, M_D., London, 

Fellow of the ftoyal College of Physicians, and Assistant-Phy- 
sician to King’s College Hospital. 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





stories, Giakagees and Fs their be 
to 

presens little book deals with the satject of birds; and whether) 
ae lectures the young idea on ~~ ee of the aoe. 
ef beta tmagination across the d ursuit of the 

ig the mouutain side in search of t of the re hardly eagle, ace 
fs the same: the jon is kepsup by vavicty and a 
nes remark.” — um. 
¢ recommend the work to parcnts te put into the hands of 
their fidgen, and toindnce chem atteatively and repeated! & 
— t the ugh written professedly for the instra 

~ ty and girls,‘ Little Herbert’s Midsammer Holiday’ 

‘Will not be found altogecher antneeees by persons of mature 
AS of whom ie read the volume w haut, preesin here and 

with a good d eal they did not ton 0 be seen 
that there is just enough of ornithology to do ava ith any doubt 
as to the identideation of he subjects under d on—a matter 
cearded i rs gente with those 


one ‘etal in 
r s*intuteresting 
gm @ suecinot aud “Seolon a 
oo alien, Ge 








e volumes" Phe of 
Soar taney Zod ogy, and * cate Teations 
int helps ix the wlucation of | pee 
Norfolk Chrouicle. 
Tit, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


JLLEMENT'S CATECHISM of FAMI- 

my aud Lingrgvenn ents with. Sir’ Txplamatin of some of 

cove A inprevemen w a 1ort Explanation some oO 

the ving Nabural P Phiitomena For the Use of Schools and 
J’ rivate & ff 

A usetu anttibution to the infant cause of Learning made 


Easy.” — Atheneum, 

“A ad well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children > hoe. indeed, a pook of rapes for oT rcakly ¥ 

‘ewspaper. 
“A pon 3 and very nesta} peeuMarity ot “his Catechistic Com- 

pendinm is the _ ou of the meaning of the most diffeult words 
or trims occurring in each auswer at the ent of it The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious. accurate.explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which sball be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
nent.”—Hood’s Magazina 

“We confidently recommend it to all who are intrusted with the 
education of childrah, —Ipswich Express. 

“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the atten- 
tic on of parents and tutors.”— Essex Standard. 

t contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and accu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among us. It is 
equally useful as ascheol book and a book of reference, and many 
au adult may easential and necessary information from its 
pages.”"—Norfilk z 

London : Simy kin, Marshall & Co. Static — = uil-court. 

* Urders received by all Booksell 
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V icToRia LIFE ASSURANCE 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, 


ron 
Sidney Gurney, oy 





rly, 
mor redit allowed of one third of the 
Policies tak 


Premiums for five years, on 


in most of the Colonies allowed w 
Kast 


Jameson, Esq, 


Deruty Chairman, 

W. K. 
sate fai 

in No! 
Charles Ph: ig 
Daniel sutton hag 
The of th bE on — description otal 
e 
py with Life Assurance. The Preniuus 
uarte! half-: 


. 


ahaa one Moderate, and 
miums hie dea 

ken out forte w hed 
thout 

and West Init 


ies. 
Great facilities given for the Assigument or 


are made vp Mo 


age of F'reeholds, Lease! 


Interests, a to Policy-Holders with eta ee 
Four-fifths 0 or 80 per Cent. of the entire Profits are DProprinted 


to Assurers on the P: 


the new 


Prospectus jus, 


requested 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary, 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTIOx, 
for max. LIPE ASSURANUB, ANNUITIBG, & 
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apt nt {52.4 
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AYHUKS? BOCK Chairman, 
— CH. ideo 
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By 8 


phat ophinlpibeensin 
gzaut inane to of Parliament the 
- eae 


hs counter co the 


"lic Wt 


Wace: MBERS wasee PREMIUMS FALL DUE ON THE Ist Jour apr 
THaT THE SaME MUST BE PAID WITUIN THIRTY D4), 


FROM - —k tore’ i 


‘ors’ Report 
Office, or or of te Agen 
J ene 2, 1852. ri 


for 1851 cout had on application at th: 








C LERICAL, MEDICA Leg tale 


Booiety opment rte n an 


fa 


aortas 
4 DIVis Vision OF PROP 


Premiums 
122, 108, per cent. on & 


m assured. 
small share of Profit. divistdle in future 


declared 


Ts being now provided for, 


made by the 
all the 


i 
Sp ed 
y Capital, ~thus com Maine, the 


Vive Yenrs; or 


=e 


int ms 
eaare Sa 


The Fund invested for the security and benefit of vr 
exceeds 850,0007.; and the tnoome is now upwards of aes 


Rvery 
from 5 to 1v,000 


A copy of the Inst oat — 
Giese: 
y 


sing a dine wo 


of 


description of Assurance may be effected, and for any'eun 


forth full particwlaga, 
any of the Booletys agunta vias 


ORGE H. PINCKARD, emai | 
99, Great Raceline Bloomsbary, Londen, 





NiTED KINGDOM LIFE::ASSURANGE 


COMPANY; 


seve lint b 


Pierce Pail Mall, 


Bari of Cour 
Earl Leven — I Melville 
Bari of Norbury 

tari of Stai 


r 
Ear! Somers 


LON DO! 


“Doxa, Ex 
2 pur Ee Es 


Qt Ab eg 


Resident 
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utes Act of Parliament ia) 
jon. 
‘HONORARY PRESIDENTA 
Viseount F: 
Lord 


EDICAL gid Se nae 
eee a Hassall, Esq 
urgeon—¥. H. Thomson. Fsq. 43, 


M.D. 8; Bennett-st. St. Jamess 
Berners-street. 


he on ad ay A to Pollotes frow arene io ae December 21, 


T 
1847, is as follows 


£5,000 
x 1s 7 years 
1 year 


iyrs,. 1omths.| anes 6 8) 


Bam | Pime Assured, shan i aie aft 


0 | £6, TT) 
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* Pxampie.—At the commencement of the your 3 ia, ove 


aged thirty took out a Poliey for 1,0002., the ann 
ich is 942. 1s. 7 ; in 1847 he had paid in rem Tost mia ot; 


but the profits being 2} percent. per annum 
(which is 221.108. per unnum for each 1,000, 


to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 


The Premiums, neverclieiess, are on the must moderatescale, 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when 
Every intonation will be afforded on 


surance is for Life. 


cation te the Resident Directo 


sum insured 
) be had Mare 108, added 


and 
the In- 
aprh 





Prioted by James Houmes, of No, 4, New Ormond- retreet, in the 


county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew,in thesaid counts; 
ublished by Jous Francis, of No. 14, W ‘ellington-street, 


n the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington~ nstrvet fore 
by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— 
for an 


said; and sol 
oTLAND. Messrs. Bell 


Bra 


fute, Edinburgh ; 


Mr. John Robertson, Dublin,—Saturday, July 10, 1852. 
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